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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’s DREAM. 


By (a) BeLTesHazZAR LACK-PENNY ; 








Poet-Laureate to the King of Babylon. 


S eeenenannaneed 


mutato nomine, 





Hor. Sat, I, Lid. 1. 
{n times long past, as ancient records say, 
A prince in (6) Babel held the sov’reign sway; 
His name, of sound uncouth and barb’rous chime, 
Might puzzle W * * * * x S * * 7 7 to find a rhyme 
But signifies, (as learn’d translators show) 
The (c) nation’s mourning, and the ** poor man’s woe /” 


Not many (d) years this prince had fill‘d the threne, 
With power uncurb'd, and wisdom—all his own! 
When lo! one night, fatigued with state affairs, 

He sought his royal couch, and said his prayers. 
Then on his pillow gently laid his head, 

And stretch’d, lke other folk, his limbs in bed. 
His heavy eye-lids soon in slumber close ; 

But short his sleep, and transient his repose. 





(a) Belieshazzar, in the Chaldean language, signifies a person wi/hout trea- 
sure, and was the name given to Daniel by Ashpenaz prince of the eunuchs 
at Nebuchadnezzar’s court. 

(5) Babel, or Babylon, signifies anarchy, or confusion, The author of the 
present poem, studious to avoid all occasion of giving offence, and with the 
view of opposing an effectual bar to all modern application and allusion, 
has preferred the former appellation, Byby/on being, with the exception of 
a single letter, an anagram of the word Albion, 

(c) Nebuchadnezzar signifies, in the Chaldean language, the mourning of 
the generalion ; or the surrow of the poor. See T, Grashop’s Interpretation 
of the Hebrew, Chaldean, Assyrian, Greek, and Latin names, interspersed 
throughout the sacred writings. 

(d) In the Slack-letter edition of the Bible, ‘imprinted at London, by 
‘* Robert Barker, printer tothe King’s most Excellent Majesty, anno 1605,” 
the tullowing explanatory note is given, in the margin te che first verse of the 
second chapter of Dauiel: ‘‘The Father and Son were both called by the 
“‘same name, so that what is here recorded is meant of the Son, when 
** he reigned alone ; for he reigned also, after a sert, with his father.”’ 
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2 The prince sends for his cunning-men. 


For dreadful visions now before him roll, 
And dreams, of fearful import, scare his soul. 
Aghast he wakes, and trembling with affright, 
Disturbs the silence of the peaceful night, 
Afar his cries are heard with piercing sound, 
‘And spread alarm the spacious palace round ! 


Rous’d by the noise, th’ attendants with amaze, 
Flock round his couch, and on their master gaze. 
Pale is his cheek ; his starting eye-balls glare ; 
Wide yapes his mouth, and stands erect his hair! 
The living type and image of despair ! 

His stiffened whiskers rise in hideous line, 
*¢ Like quills upon the fretful porcupine !” 


Such look’d the prince—with kindred terror quake 
His griev'’d attendants, rub their eyes, and shake 
Their head, as doubtful—sleep they still, or wake!! 
Some, pointing to their noddle, seem to fear 
** All is not right,.and as it should be here !”’— 
At length the prince himself the silence broke, 
And thus, in terms and tone impetuous, spoke : 
“* I’ve dreamt a dream—which dream I wish to know ;— 
Go, call my cunning-men—this instant, go !”’ 


Swift at the word disperse the attendant band, 
And send the summons over all the land : 
The conjurors flock, obedient to the call, 
Scarce can the spacious dome contain them all. 
There Bags was seen, of solemn, vacant face ; 
There S-LB-ry, with C-nT-RB-yY’S grace! 
There L~rpe—t, who has the royal (e) ear, 
There Law’s stern arm—relentless and severe ! 
There he, who earn’d, by(f) hops, a mighty name! 
There M—v—. LE, heir to (g) monumental fame ! 


iia, 





(e) ** Who has at present the prince’s right ear ?"’— asked lately an honest 
country squire of the facetious Lord C—ne—-* The prince’s punch-maker,’’ 
~—replied his lordship ;—** And who has the other ear?”—enquired a second 
time our honest rustic—‘‘ His Royal Highness has only one ear,’—answered 
his lordship.” —‘* Oh, lack! oh, lack !”—exclaimed the other—‘‘ his Koyal 
Highness, our most gracious Prince, has lost one of his ears! Wel!, 1 never 
heard of that before !” 

(f) Lord Viscount S-dm--th. This illustrious statesman is the son of Dr. 
n, a respectable country physician, and no doubt is indebted to the 
profession of his father for his marvellous rise and advancement in life. The 
wonders atchieved by the noble Lord, in the cure of acertain august personage, 
Jabouring under a most melancholy mental derangement, by the application, 
of a pillow, stuffed with hons, must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. 

(2) This passage 's 1 nosed to be a prophetical allusion to the scheme for 
erecting a subscription monument to the memory of the late Lord M—=—eme, 
father to the present First Lord of the Ad—————-y. 
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Cunning-men not always conjurors. 


There Europe’s tinker, who such feats has done; 
Who only makes two holes, in stopping one / 

There Y—m—ru, fresh and fragrant, as a leek ; 

With bushy chin, and well bewhisker’d cheek : 

Great man of spirit, and for punch renown’d, 

Whose magic cup makes royal heads turn round ! 
There P—-, and at his heels a hundred more, 

Whose names the Muse reluctant passes o'er. 

“To give them ail, would ask ten thousand tongues ; 
“A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs!” 


Now in the royal presence are they brought, 
With expectation big, and anxious thought ; 
And now his royal favour to evince, 

To Babel’s conjurors thus spoke Babel’s prince: 


‘‘ | dreamt a dream, which fill'd me with dismay ; 
But what the dream | dreamt, I cannot say.”’— 


At this wise speech, the conjurors stand aghast ; 
The task pro;os'd their utmost skill surpass’d. 
Like fools they look, and seiz’d with sudden dread, 
In sheepish, silly posture hang their head. 

At length, one bolder, wiser than the rest, 
Took courage, and his highness thus addrest : 


‘‘ For ever live, great prince! for ever reign ! 
Tell thou thy dream—thy servants shall expiain.”’ 


‘¢ Tell you ?” retorts the prince, ** how so ? what’! what ! 
Tell you the dream I dreamt, but have forgot ? 
Or, on theinstant do what I require ; 
Or vengeance waits you, and disyraces dire. 
Now, by my honoured (h) whiskers hear me swear ; 
( Whiskers, whose growth is Y—mM—tTu’s daily care !) 
Unless my dream you instantly retrace, 
Not one of all your tribe shall kee» his place. 
Pil turn you naked on the world adrift, 
And beggars leave you for yourselves to shift.” 


‘¢ Hard is our case” —the cunning man replies 
( Tears, as he svoke, flow'd copioustrom his pling 
**'To please our priuce, whose reign ma’ Heav’n prolong! 
We'd wadethrough thick and thin, th:ough right ai wrong ° 
Would swear, forswear; break oaths " torn Jew ; Mai 

Turk ; 

Nor shrink from any kind of dirty work ! 
Barter the people’s rights at lucre’s shrine ; 


And spurn all laws, both human and divine ! 





(4) Here the classical reader will recognize an imitation of Homer’s man- 
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4 The prince waxeth wrath, and threatens the cunningemen. 


The trust, committed to our hands, betray, 

And vote a nation’s blood and wealth away ! 

With sword and famine thin the human race, 

That (7) Nimrods may enjoy their royal chase / 
Bespatter virtue ; innocence arraign, 

And sell our conscience, and our souls for gain ; 
’Twixt those, whom God has join’d, engender strife. 
And aid the husband to torment his wife! 


‘«¢ All this and more, full gladly would we do, 
To curry favour, gracious prince! with you: 
These are but trifles, in our just esteem ; 

Not so the case, when you demand your dream. 
There you require (I hope, Sire, no offence, ) 

A thing, which fairly wars with common sense ! 
This is a task, which mocks all human skill ; 

A task no mortal being could fulfill ; 

Not ev’n JoaANNA, were she living still, 

Then, oh! revoke your mandate, | implore; 
Nor urge a suit, no prince e’er urg’d before |” 


Here ceas’d the cunning man—with wrathful eye, 
The prince beheld him, but disdain’d reply. 
His anger waxes—dreadful is his rage, 
Aud fierce he looks, like Richurd on the stage ! 
Awhile he scowl'd indignant on the crowd, 
Then to th’ attendants thus exclaims aloud : 
‘¢ Quick from our preseace drive this rabble rout ; 
«© Quick,—we repeat,—turn all these varlets out, 
«© To further measures soon we'll have recourse, 
«¢ And put the Vagrant Act in rig’rous force! 
«¢ See to 1t—Man—n, that the thing be done, 
“«¢ See they be pilloried, every mother’s son !”’ 


The conjurors, with precipitate retreat, 
Take to their heels, and nimbly scow’r the street ; 
O’erwhelm’d with threats, reproaches, taunts, and shame, 
They make their exit faster than they came. 


Now in those days there liv’d a man, much fam’d 
For prophecy, and T—z—r was he nam’d, 
No conjuror, to be sure, as folks may say, 
But twas a man, who lov’d to preach and pray. 


rw 





(:) The founder of the kingdont of Babel; and according to tradition, the 
first who established the system of monarchial government, by force, and who 
first, in support of that system, introduced the trade of war and human car- 
nage. Holy writ informs us, that hewas a “ mighty hunter’ before the 
Lord. Gen, x. v. 9, 10, : _ y 
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A second Daniel ; or, the prophet and the prince. 5 


Who taught strange doctrines, (now of little worth) 
Of Southcott’s pregnancy, and Shiloh s birth ! 
And lett a trade, which little profit brings, 

Te head a sect, which promis’d better things. 


This pious man did to the prince repair, 
Engag’d himself tlie vision to declare, 
Aud only ask’d a night, to spend in pray’r. 
His suit was granted—liome thie prophet went ; 
Three friends join’d with him, in his good intent, 
And ev’n till break of day in pray’r wasspent. 
Their names deserve to be remember’d still ; 
Saints were they,-—Br—tTH—Rrs; C--RP--NT-R ; and H--Li! 
To T—z—Rr was the secret shown that night, 
For which he thauk’d kind heav’n, as well he might. 


With joyous heart, he rose at early day, 
And to the palace took direct his way. 
He meets the colonel,—harsbly bows—and then-- 


“« Pray, are they pilloried?”?—‘* Who?”—* the cunning 


men.” 
‘¢ Not yet,’’"—is the reply :—** I’m glad, indeed, 
And will relieve them fiom the pain decreed. 
Conduct me to the prince, that I may show 
The thing his highness s6 much longs to know.” 


Iu haste the colonel to the prince repairs ; 
Explains the case ; his royal highness stares ; 
Amaz’d a man, so meanly born and bred, 
Should carry so much knowledge in his head ! 
Directs before him that the man be brought, 
And thus himself explores his depth of thought : 


“© And pray, can you,’’—demands the prince—** relate 
) you, p 


The dream I dreamt, and eke its meaning state ?” 


With modest look, low bow, and folded hands, 
Before the prince awhile the prophet stands, 
Then rais’d bis head, and in a firmer tone, 
Thus spoke the man to him, who fills the throne : 


** What all thy nobles, prince, essay’d in vain ; 
What ail thy cunning men could not obtain ;— 
What bishops idly tried, aud judges too ; 

That shall the mop-stick-maker, T—z—r, do. 


** But first, I claim to speak without disguise : 
{ hate all flattery ;—he who flatters, lies ! 
Then pledge thy royal word, in strictest sense, 
Whate’er I utter, shall not give offence.” 
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« Daniel showeth the prince his dream. 


(k) ‘For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
«¢ And truths—unwelcome to the great—reveal.” 


His Highness nods assent—the holy man, 
Encourag’d, thus his parable began : 


‘“‘ Fatigued with the debaucheries of your court, 
And not with state afiairs, (as says report,) 
You sought repose, and laid your head to rest ; 
Sleep clos’d your eyes, and heavy on you prest. 


«‘Not that refreshing sleep, which pours its oil 
On weary members, and succeeds to toil ; 
But dull, and anxious, cheerless as the night ; 
Such as intemperance aid excess excite. 
A vision then, by pityiug heav’n, was’‘sent, 
To show thy faults, aud wasn thee to repent. 


«“< Thou saw’st, great prince! before thy wond’ring 
An image bright and excelieut arise, [eyes 
Of form terrific, and gigantic size! 

Of gold its head, which shot a radiant flame ; 
Its breast of silver, and its arms the same; 

Of polish’d brass, and wrought with skill divine, 
The belly and the thighs superbly shine, 

On iron egs it stood—the feet display 

A mixture—part of iron, part of clay. 


‘* Long on this image wond’ring didst thou gaze, 
When lo! fresh marvels fill thee with amaze, 


Cut from the mountains, without hands, a stone, 

By force unseen, is at the image thrown. 

Full on its feet descends the pond’rous rock, 

The brittle feet can ill resist the shock ; 

The heterogeneous mixture soon gives way, 

For iron ill incorporates with clay. ; 

In pieces dash'd, they shiver all around, 

And with their fragments strew th’ encumber’d ground. 


** Like fate awaits the other parts—behold 
Commingled fly brass, silver, aud fine gold ! 
Like chaff, up-borne by soine tempestuous wind, 
They ride the air, nor ‘* leave a wreck behind !”” 
Whilst the huge stone, which to this scene gave birth, 
Became a mountain, and fill’d all the earth! 


“Such is the dream, dread prince! which cross’d your 


Proceed we now t’ interpret and explain, [brain ; 





(k) The author would justly subject himself tothe char 
were he notto ac! nowledge in this piace, 


ge of plagiarism, 
from Pope’s translation of Homer. 


that these two lines are a quotation 
—See the first book of the J/iad. 
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Daniei’s interpretation of the image and the stone. 7% 


“¢ The image clearly gives to understand 
The nation, rul’d so ably by thy hand ! 
The head—rnysELF ! the gold denotes the crown, 
To which thou add’st such lustre and renown ! 
The other parts, of far inferior rate, 
Symbolic show the orders of the state. 
Kings, Lords, and Commons, (as they once were known,) 
By yold, by silver, and by brass are shown— 
But now, that things lave come to such a point ; 
Now, that the Constitution’s out of joint ; 
Now, that the Commons are—the Lord knows what / 
And half the nation—represented not / 
On iron legs now seems to stand the state, 
With feet, “ill-suited to suppert their weight. 
Feet, form'd of strange ingredients, base and vile, 
Which B—xE the “stwinish multitude” would style.” 


‘© The image henceforth let me leave alone, 
And now, great prince! to analyse the sTONE. 
Thy apprehensions haply may incline, 
To give a foreign meaning to this sign. 
Haply , alarm’d and troubled as thou art, 
In this same sTONE thou see’st a B P—TE ! 
That man, ’tis true, from mountain-climates came ! 
That man, ’tis true, has play’d a desperate game! 
That man, ’tis true, from nothing has grown big! 
That man now wears again a (/) golden wig / 
That man has, like my stone, done dreadful things, 
Has play’d at bowls with Emperors and Kings ! 
Has set his Princes up, and knock’d them down ! 
And made a very play-thing of a crown ! 
But leave that mau abroad to rule and roam ; 
The stone, the mischief, lies much nearer home! 





‘“* Now, prince, for stubborn truths thine ear prepare, 
And ponder well the facts I must declare. 
Not foreign is the foe you have to dread, 
Nor new the storm, which gathers o’er your head. 
The ill, the ruin, by the stone design’d, 
Of Babel growth, to Babel is confin’d. 


“¢ Corrupt example, from the highest stand, 
Has spread a moral gangrene through the land. 
Its princes, reckless of disgrace and shame, 
Are first in vileness, as they’re first in fame ! 





(1) The appellation, under which the notorious Thomas Paine designated 
the royal crown, in his Jacobinical writings. 
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Stone building in T—-———e s—t. 


No bounds their folly knows ; their lust no rein. 
A starving nation looks rebuke in vain! 

The pointed bayonet silences complaint, 

And princes revel, free from all restraint. 


<¢ As next in rank immediate to the throne, 
The nobles make each royal vice their own. 
Downward with ease the poison’d streain descends, 
Swells, as it flows, and as it runs, extends ; 
Till in pollution’s whirlpool drawn and tost, 
All moral good, all virtuous seuse is lost ! 


“Thus grew the evil, which will crush you yet ; 
The stone, that monstrous stone— the PUBLIC DEBT! 
Which, like a mill-stone fasten’d round your ueck, 
Must lead at last to universal wreck. 
Tis this, which public energy restrains, 
Which cramps the hand of industry in chains. 
Preys on the vitals of a sinking state, 
Borne down by rude taxation’s galling weight. 


“Such is, great prince! the history of the sToNE, 
By which the goodly image was o’erthrown. 
Such is the ill, which must all hopes destroy, 
Unless you strong and timely means employ. 
The wounds, inflicted by profusion, close, 
And sage economy to waste oppose— 
Bid sinecures and venal pensions cease, 
And cultivate the halcyon reign of peace. 


«© One caution, ’ere I close—the blow, we're told, 
Which smote the clay and iron, smote the gold / 
What at the feet begins, will quickly spread, 

And fall, with heaviest vengeance, on the head /” 


The prophet ceas’d—the prince said gracious things, 
As is the mode with princes and with kings! 
Then burnt sweet odours, to regale his nose, 
And bade him eat and drink whate’er he chose. 
At parting, promis’d to amend his life, 
To honour God, and cleave unto his wife. 
But promises are sooner made than kept; 
At night his highness went to bed, and slept. 
Next day, regardless of the oaths he swore, 
He play’d the fool ev’n worse than heretofore! 
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(2) 
PULL DEVIL PULL BAKER. 


Ma. Eviror, 

You have no doubt often heard the phrase, Pull Devil 
Pull Baker, aud, perhaps, like myself and many others, 
without knowing whence it originated, I think Ican 
throw some light on this subject. For that purpose I 
now address you, thinking it may not prove unintereste 
ing to the readers of your miscellany. 

Having, .in conformity with the mania of the times, 
lately been on the Continent, I went, like other English 
travellers, to an hotel that had been frequented by my 
countrymen time out of mind. Here, happening to be 
confined te my room, in consequence of a visit from my 
old friend the gout, it procured me another from the mis- 
tress of the house, a notable good kind of communicative 
gossiping old woman, whostrongly reminded meofsome of 
the members of our hoaxing club, that meet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petty France, particularly that mirror of wis- 
dom, Brether Brag, and our right worthy steward, Van 
Nick, so remarkable for his luminous ideas on all subjects, 
more especially his thoughts on the freedom of religious 
opinions, and his very learned and elaborate commentaries 
on Cocker, and who is supposed to be literally descended 
from that renowned and respectable gentleman, Old Nick, 
so famous in the history of the world for his exploits in 
[;denand other places. La Maitresse de I’ Hotellerie, seeing 
me in great pain, brought me, by way of amusement, a 
large bundle of manuscripts, which she informed me had 
been found by her great grandmother, amongst the effects 

of an English gentleman, who had died in the house, and 
whose family or connexions had never been traced. 

I made her my acknowledgmentsaccordingly, and began 
to examine them; they were much injured by time and 
carelessness, and were in many places quite defaced. As 
they appeared, however, to be of rather a curious nature, 
and as it served to assuage the anguish I felt from my 


complaint, I made a copy of them; but as the whole 
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10 The natural beauty of the ladies. 


would prove too voluminous for insertion in your maga- 
zine, I have made some extracts from the principal parts, 
which, although I believe them to be fabulous, I 


now send you, and if you should think them worthy of 


notice, you are at liberty to give them publicity. ! 
must premise, that I have rather given you their 
general sense than any precise copy of the autlior’s 
words, as that would necessarily lead to an extent incon- 
venient to the nature of your work; but the title I 
have copied verbatim, and I have also endeavoured to 
give you the character of the Baker, with which our 
author seems to have been rather particular, as near to the 
original as possible. If this should please, I may, on 
some future occasion, give you further extracts. 

The work is thus entituled—* 4 fulle and particulare 
Accounte of the B-iie Famillie (here one or two letters are 
defaced in the manuscript) wythe a Hystorye of the Causes 
whye the Expression, Pulle Deville Pulle Bakkere, was al- 
terede ynto that of Pulle Deville Pulle Brewerre.” 

It begins with an account of the antiquity, rise, and 
respectability of the family, who are represented as very 
numerous, and whose ancestors are said to have gone, 
like the ladies of our author’s day, almost nud, with this 
trifling difference, that instead of the red with which the 
latter painted their faces, they smeared themselves with 
blue, and extended its use to every part of their body ; 
but our author appears to be rather malignant in his 
comparison, for can it be supposed, Mr. Editor, that 
woman, the loveliest part of the creation, on whom na- 
ture has bestowed so charming a complexion, would hide 
the beautiful vermeil that glows in her cheeks with such 
a filthy composition as paint -—Impossible'—or can we 
believe that females, by nature so bashful and timid, of 
such delicate habits, and so retiring a modesty, could for 
a moment be so lost toa sense of their own dignity as to 
publicly expose, in a state of nakedness, charms that are 
always heightened by concealment, to the rude gaze of 
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The opulence of the family. 11 


filthy nightmen and brawny porters, or to the lascivious 
oglings of old worn-out letchers? If ever such unclean 
practices could have obtained, how thankful we ought 
to be that we live in times when such perversion is 
entirely unknown. 

But to return.—It describesin glowing colours, their 
high sense of honor, and very extensive influence, the vast- 
ness of their estates, their opulence, their splendid establish- 
ments, numerous and beautiful villas, their delightful gar- 
dens, great commercial dealings, numerous ships, their pro- 
bity, and the profound respect which, in early times, was 
universally paid to them by their neighbours, and even by 
strangers; and very pathetically laments the falling off 
which had taken place inhis day: but at what period our 
author wrote is not discoverable, the dates unfortunately 
being in every part of the manuscript quite obliter- 
ated. One of their chiefs is said to have experienced 
great reverses, but after having encountered many dif- 
ficulties, endured many hardships, and submitted to 
many indignities, even to being sharp!y reprimanded for 
neglect while iu the humble occupation of baking cakes 
for a husbandman’s wife, to have completely retrieved 
his affairs, and to have left very extensive possessions to 
the family ; with this remarkable injunction,—that they 
should ever remain free as the air they breathe; an in- 
junction, which according to our author they observed 
for some ages with great enthusiasm, but which in his 
days had become very much neglected; they are repre- 
sented to have been well known in all quarters of the 
world, and once to have possessed very considerable 
lands in France; the last of which is said to have been 
sold by an extravagant, debauched, but witty member of 
their family, to support his concubines, parasites, and 
riotous licentiousness. It is :!so stated, but here I think 
our author must have been misinformed, that some 
branches of the family having exhausted their patri- 
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i2 The profligacy of some of the fumely. 


mony, went into a far distant country of great beau- 
ty, and extremely rich in its natural productions, 
to retrieve their broken fortunes by trade; the inhabi- 
tants of which, a friendly, confiding, simple people, gave 
them a very hospitable reception, but that, seeing 
an opportunity, they by the most base and artful means 
contrived to get possession of the lands, murdered 
many of the natives, particularly an old woman, who 
it seems had numerous great farms and many valua- 
bles, because she would not surrender to them her 
jewels and treasure: that they bought all the grain in 
country, in a time of scarcity, and then exacted so ex- 
travagant a price for it that not less than a million of the 
poorer natives perished for want; inshort, if our author 
was to be credited, which I am certain he is not, they 
committed all kind of enormities against these unfortunate 
people, some of them too shocking even for relation, 
and acquired great wealth by such practices, with which 
they corrupted theirkinsmen when they returned home. 

Like other families, they are said to have had some 
very profligate members, particularly in the higher and 
more opulent branches; he tells usofa young man, the 
son of a very wealthy branch, who was sent to one of his 
father’s houses, somewhere on the Continent, from whence 
he actually purloined the plate, and in another place 
conducted himself {so infamously, that he was obliged 
to quit it at a moment's warning; of another young 
man, brought up’to the church, who wasted his 
whole patrimony one night at the gaming-table, to 
retrieve which he had a considerable employment given 
him in his father’s household, and although married to a 
young lady of very respectable connexions, had always 
five or six harlots in his pay, to whom he was the greatest 
dupe in nature, and to whom he is said to have written 
the most silly letters, in which he exposed his family, 
abused bis brothers, and defamed even the chastity of 
his sisters. One of these abandoned prostitutes, to whom 
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Solomon's temple and the boxing clergyman. 13 


he is said to have been foolishly and shamelessly attach- 
ed, and whose name appears to have been Darling, 
extorted from him a_ handsome settlement by expos- 
ing the letters publicly, and filled his father’s house 
wita bad and knavish servants, which she had art 
enough to make him recommend as persons proper for 
the employment, by which she pocketed considerable 
sums. She carried her influence over him to such an 
extent, that she is said to have had many agents whose 
business it was to find out persons to fill all vacant situa- 
tions, who would pay her for the appointments, however 
unsuitable their qualifications or immoral their conduct, 
until the old gentleman was under the painful necessity 
of displacing him—whether or not he was ever restored 
does not appear, 
Another is described as engaged in the most puerile 
and frivolous pursuits, dedicating whole days to con- 
triving and cutting out patterns for alterations in the 
liveries of his numerous servants, and in planning trum- 
pery and expensive entertainments; devotedly attach- 
ed to gewgaws, pageantry, old women, and the pleas 
sures of the bottle; he is said to have erected, at an enor. 
mous expence, some very fantastical buildings in his 
gardens, one of them so ludicrous, that it was the jest of 
every passenger, who were wont to call it Solomon’s 
temple; and our author observes, that so late as his 
time there was still existing the remains of a bridge, of a 
very tawdry description, with a prodigious number of 
little bells attached to it, supposed to be placed there for 
the children to play with, and which was erected over a 
small stream in one of the paddocks. He was, according 
toour author, very fond of being flattered, and though 
somewhat stricken in years, delighted with being thought 
young and handsome. A clergyman of his acquaint- 
ance, an amateur pugilist, who is said to have disgraced 
his cloth, and filled his pockets at the expence of a lady, 
by fighting a sham duel with an Irishman, who was 
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14 ‘The fashionable order of bucks. 


greatly in love with that lady’s wealth, is said, by our 
author, to have completely ingratiated himself by thus 
ministering toa mind diseased; comparing him to Ado- 
nis, and making him believe the whole female world were 
enamoured of his half-century charms, Aud two unfor- 
tunate wights are said to have been almost hunted from 
society, for having been so uncourteous as to remark on 
the impropriety of adultery, and for the more abiorrent 
crime of not admiring equally with the fighting Parson, 
the beauty ofabloated corpulent gentleman turned of fifty. 
Although no date is to be found to this manuscript, 
these circumstances fully demonstrate in what distant, 
barbarous, and Gothic times it must have been written. 
In our times, would any one be so ill-bred as to think 
the worse of a gentleman, merely for mistaking the 
sleeping chamber of his friend’s wife, at whose house 
he might chance to be accommodated, for that de- 
signed for himself, and that too, perhaps, under the 
erratic influence of the Tuscan grape, with which he had 
been liberally and hospitably supplied by the husband ? 
Forbid it, ob ye syipls, that guard the slumbers of our 
fair elegantees—w!\at an incorrigibie Vandal must he be, 
who could not admire the handsomely gilt antlers of a 
fashionable benedict! ! If the Corinthian pillars of polish- 
ed society have made some trifling alteration in the deco- 
ration of their capitals, by substituting the branching 
cornu cervi for the voluta, will any man of taste deny, 
that the towering nature of the former makes a land- 
somer appearance than the impending curvature of the 
latter? and every professor of virtu, must at least allow 
it to be more illustrative of their order. 

Some of the family are represented to have been remark. 
ably fond of mixing in the disputes of their neighbours, 
and willingly to pay the expences of many contests with 
which they ought not to have meddled ; and for such pur- 
poses to have parted with sums of great magnitude, and 

thereby greatly to have impoverished themselves, 
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Pugilism, gambling, and crim-con. 15 


According to our author, they had in his time greatly 
degenerated; their women, he says, had become shame- 
less and abandoned ; that adultery was common, and only 
called, even by the public censors, a venial crime; but 
with all due defereace I cannot help being of opinion that 
he indulges in the marvellous, for what right have we to 
suppose the ladies of those days were not as chaste 
and well conducted as those which graceourown? And 
will it be said that such practices prevail at present, that 
the belles of the present day ever deviate from the paths 
of innocence? No, Sir; a very wise man, and one held in 
great reverence by the fair, has said, that, a “ virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband ;” and whatever may be 
their inclinations, they have too great a respect both for 
themselves and the opinions of this sophist-king, to for- 
feit their title to his eulogium by a breach of the nuptial 
vow ; the more so, as he has also said that ‘‘a fair woe 
man without discretion, is as a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout,’—Who, Mr. Editor, ever hears of crim-con. ? 
Where is the lady who can be taxed with conjugal infi- 
delity ? On this subject, we can appeal with the utmost 
safety to either my Lords Eldon or Ellenborough, 
or even to Mr. Serjeant Best himself. Our author 
also describes the husbands and brothers ef these wo- 
men as devoted to gambling, by which they frequently 
ruined themselves, and beggared their offspring, and what 
appears almost incredible, represents them as taking de- 
light in imitating the coarse language, vulgar habits, and 
style of dress of the drivers of their public chariots, 
affirming, that in his day it was impossible to distinguish 
between the stable-boy and his master; they are also said 
to have been great patronizers and bottle companions of 
a set of low idle heroes, who publicly fought each 
otner, without provocation, until they were completely 
disfigured, on stages erected for that purpose, and that 
they sometimes condescended to train these meu them- 
selves for the brutal and disgusting exhibition, staking 
























































































16 Playing booty, and fartly accounts. 


jarge sums on the issue of the contest, and that they fre- 
quently became the dupes of their adopted champions, 
who made them smart severely for their folly by what 
was in those days, amongst the fraternity, technically 
called playing booty, a term of which I have been at in- 
finite pains to find out the meaning, but without suc- 
cess. It seems to have completely eluded research, and 
to be now entirely unknown. 

As this family, unlike those of the present day, were 
all interested in the general welfare, it was their custom, 
for the convenience of conducting their affairs, debating 
on the best methods to be adopted for the common inte- 
rest, looking over the steward’s accounts, and rece.ving 
the reports of their chief clerks on their various concerns, 
to hold a yearly meeting, to which, in order to prevent 
the confusion arising from too numerous an assembly, 
the junior branches sent a certain number of persons, 
properly qualified to act for them, and controul the ex- 
penditure. It appears by our author's account, that 
the Devil had always viewed this family with an evil eye, 
and unceasingly watched his opportunity of doing them 
harm ; and no sooner did they appoint any one to be their 
steward, or chief clerk, than he so completely possessed 
them, that, with all the disposition to do right, they were 
ever doing wrong, and continually injuring the family 
they were employed to benefit; and, to complete his mis- 
chief, he so possessed those who liad the appointment, 
that although they had of themselves no such intention, 
they generally chose the worst and most improper per- 
sons possible to fill these situations. This was so clearly 
seen by the younger branches, that they always instructed 
those they deputed to act for them, to guard against the 
machinations of his infernal majesty. Now it seems that 
Lucifer, not contented with the injuries he had already 
done them, and resolved on their entire destruction, 
so contrived it, that their affairs should fall into the hands 
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Slender Billy, Black Charles, and Bob Shujie. 17 


of a most desperate junto, amongst whom was reckoned 
Slender Billy, a notorious character, well known in the 
neighbourhood of Tothill-fields, who, though he did not 
rob them himself, is said to have connived at innumera- 
ble robberies in others of his gang, particularly Harry 
Brass, iis bosom friend and bottle companion, who was 
obliged to acknowledge that he had taken a large sum of 
money for which he would never account, but which he 
is supposed to have expended in corrupting those sent to 
watch him: this gang succeeded in debauching and 
gaining over to their party a very learned and respectable 
veutleman, remarkable for his chivalrous disposition, 
and who was for his piety called St. Edmund, who 
bad till then been the firm friend of Black Charles and 
Brandy Biin, and in conjunction with them, the stre- 
nuous opposer of all their hellish tricks; these needy 
marauders made splendid fortunes for themselves, and 
nearly ruined their employers by involving them ina 
quarrel with a neighbouring family, with whom they 
were then in the habit of carrying on a very lucrative 
barter trade, respecting a right of heirship, with which 
they had no manner of concern. The expences of this 
litigation were so unbounded as to oblige them to mort- 
gage their best and most valuable estates, and so to di- 
minish their dividends, that many of then were reduced 
to great distress, and prodigious numbers of them obliged 
to depend for subsistence on public charity. This gang 
were succeeded by another of equally desperate charac- 
ter, but of less ability, who greatly increased the misery 
and poverty produced by the former; among the latter 
was a sanctified Dutchman, and Bob Shuffle, well kuowa 
to the former for bis Irish tricks, and in France and 
Germany for his quibbles and duplicity. About this 
time, it is said, some of the junior branches deputed 
to the yearly meeting, for the purpose of combating 
the Devil, who had now began to make terrible ua- 


vock, a lusty Baker, who had succeeded in persuading 
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18 The Baker’s person described. 


them that he should be able to counteract the mischief: 
intended them by the arch and wily fiend. What his 
name was must ever remain unknown, as of that part of 
the manuscript which contained it nothing more is nov 
visible than —Il—rt—s; but he is thus described. - 
He was, it is said, built on the true Falstaff model; a1 
immense abdominal protuberance, the effect of turtle aid 
mordinate indulgence in the pleasures of the table, pre- 
vented the too near approach of impertinent curiosity ; 
an enormous proboscis, studded with carbuncles of the 
most lively and fiery red, graced a visage of ample 
breadth, where the roses were so thickly planted as to 
leave no room for the lily; eyes he had two of rather 
diminutive orbits; they were of the whiting colour, and 
formed a charming contrast with the sanguinary fluid in 
which they floated. It is true, these twinkling stars 
were somewhat obscured by huge masses of flesh that 
rose before them as if envious of their brilliancy : his 
face, on the whole, presented so ignifluous an appear- 


a 


“ance, that it seemed to threaten a general conflagration, 


and would at any time, in ease of accident, have sup- 
plied the head of either of those fierce looking animals 
that greet your arrival at the gates of the ancient town 
of Southampton, were it possible those venerable beast: 
could dispense with every thing like meaning in thei: 
countenance. His legs, although they could not boast 
of length, had all the thickness and strength requisite to 
support their unwieldy burthen. Whether he wore ar- 
mour is not said, but his weapons are described as of 
the most harmless kind, because no man more clearly 
understood than himself that “a living dog is better than 
a dead lion.” Like Shakespeare’s facetious hero, he also 
was a knight, but of what order he was the companion 
could never be traced ; the records of the Bath, Thistle, 
and Garter have been carefully explored, but no Baker 
appears to have given dignity to their lists. He resem- 
bled the merry knight in many things, except in the 
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The Baker's honour, wit, and wisdom. 19 


display of his wit and humour; here he was his antipode, 
grave asa mite in one of his own damaged biscuits— 
not that he wanted wit, it was as plentiful with him as 
turtle, but he was a miser in this respect—for although 
if you pleased him he would give you a little of the 
latter, he was never known, on any occasion, to part 
with aspark of the former. He was a humourist too in 
his own way, for he would tell you of his honesty and 
integrity, boast exceedingly of his independence, and 
talk loudly of flogging those who were out of his reach. 
Of honor he thought with Sir John—although he 
abounded with it, for it grew with him like his beard, 
and insensibly exuded from him, which rendered it rather 
rank; with respect to wisdom, he had heard that “ that 
“whichis crooked, cannot be made straight; that in 
‘* much wisdom there is much grief; that be who in- 
** creaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow ; that it was all 
‘vanity and vexation of spirit:” therefore, like physic, 
he gave it to the dogs, and would have none on’t; yet 
he was remarkable for fluency of language, and oratorical 
elegance; above all, for the precision with which he 
spoke on every subject : so much had he at heart, that 
his auditors should perfectly understand what he was 
saying, that he never left any thing to the chance of mis- 
conception; as, for instance, if he was describing the 
world, atter he had, ina very concise way, gone all over 
it, he would add, lest in the journey you might 
possibly have lost some part of it, and every where else ; 
it he had occasion to use the word speedy, fearful you 
might be unacquainted with the term, he would add and 
svon ; thus he was reckoned as the clearest and most com- 
prehensible speaker of his day. He was very rich, is 
said not to have been over scrupulous in the materials 
he used, and to have resided near the spot inhabited by 
the Lombards, not that you are, therefore, to conclude 
he was a pawn-broker, for though he is said to have been 
rather addicted to usury, he had found out the secret 
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20 The Baker's battle with the devil. 


of making the former rather unprofitable by pawning 
his honour in early life and forgetting to redecm it. 
Whether it was, that in those days every one was glutted 
with the article, or that a Baker’s honour, like paper 
currency, was of a flimsy texture, and liable to great depre- 
ciation ; certain it is, the mortgagees were obliged to keep 
it on their hands until it bad acquired so unsavoury a fla- 
vourthat noone could be found to meddle with it. 

Such, it is said, was the Baker when he first made his 
appearance at the meeting, and so heartily did he seem 
to oppose himseif to his smutty antagonist in the first 
onset that he was universally cheered with the cry of 
*© Pull Devil, pull Baker ;” but whether it was that his 
strength failed him, or that, like many others of his col- 
leagues, he had sold bimself to his black opponent, cer- 
tain it is, he relaxed in his opposition, and so far from 
pulling against him, he was even worse than the Devil 
himself in sacrificing the interests of those for whom he 
acted, and the cudgels being taken up by a worthy, faith- 
ful, and valiant Brewer, from the neighbourhood of Fins- 
bury, who maintained his ground manfully, and gave the 
Devil some severe blows; the cheering cry was no longer 
what it had been, but louder than ever in roaring out, 
* Purt Devi, puLL Brewer.” 
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A Sentimental Journey from London to Greenwich. By 
John Vander Gruben von Sigher, LL. D.—Part I. of vol. I. 
The whole to be included within seven volumes folio, with 
an atlas, and plates illustrative of the scenery. 


Ir has always been a maxim with me that happy hu- 
man faces are the most delightful to look upon of any 
thing which this variegated creation can present; and 











The pleasures of contemplating human happiness. 21 


hence when I make a purchase, I always beat down the 
price to the lowest possible sum that can be taken, in 
order to have the opportunity of exciting a smile by 
paying a penny or twopence more than is expected. 
Nor, is this the only way in which | contrive to manu- 
facture for myself the satisfaction of beholding a good- 
humored countenance. When I am out in the fields, 
and happen to catch a thoughtless urchin strolling by 
himself, I seize upon him, assume a threatening look, 
and terrify the dear innocent till the tear-drop is ready to 
start, wheu I instantly change my manner, encourage 
his trembliong heart with soothing words, and end by 
cramming into his mouth half a dozen sugar-plumbs. 
Then what raptures I experience! The new-born smile 
that plays upon his lips beaming through his tears, like 
an April sun in a shower of rain, the half-suppressed sob, 
and the delightful sound of the lips smacked together, in 
token of delight at what the mouth contains, are to me 
such exquisite sources of enjoyment, that, at the moment 
I half forget [am mortal, and fancy myself partaking 
of etherial pleasures. Blameless artifices! Innocent 
cheats! Spotless tricks! Let the corrupt and vicious 
resort to deception as the means of ruining those they 
deceive: I cajole only to reward, and frighten only to 
comfort. 

This strong propensity to derive pleasure from the 
exhibition of human happiness, a propensity for which 
I dare say an appropriate organ in my skull would be 
found by Dr.Spurzheim if he were to examine it, led me 
to defer my long projected journey to Greenwich till 
Whit-Monday, in order thatI might relieve the irksome- 
ness of observing inanimate nature by occasionally glanc- 
ing at living objects, and I knew that the whole road, 
at such a time, would be covered with persons hastening 
to the scene of mirth and festivity. I was not disap- 
pointed. I saw, what I shall never see again; I felt, 
what I cannot describe; I heard, what mortal never 
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22 Cinders a proof of the wealth of the country. 


heard before. But this is anticipating the course of my 
narration. I shall commence, therefore, with my depar- 
ture from my own house, and reserve, for their proper 
places, those indescribable, never-before-heard, and never- 
agaiv-to-be-seen events. 

At six o'clock, the sun just then shining gloriously, I 
left my charming rural retreat, at the Maidenhead, near 
Battle-bridge turnpike, (about two hundred yards from 
the manufactory for horse-flesh, and just in the rear of 
the warehouse for calcined bones) and directing my 
course along Gray’s Inn-lane, I was filled with astonish- 
ment as I contemplated the enormous mass of cinders 
which had been riddled within the last two weeks. Per- 
haps it may be necessary to inform the reader, that at 
the northern western extremity of the road which is 
commonly called Gray’s Inn-lane, there is an extensive 
area enclosed with palings,* and within that enclosure 
the dust and ashes which are collected by a certain num- 
ber of dustmen are deposited. The contemplation of 
such a collection naturally fills one with wonder and de- 
light, for it is an evidence not only of those inexhausti- 
ble stores of pit-coal which this kingdom possesses,t but 
it proves also the wealth and civilization of the country. 
I continued my route, reflecting upon the various modi- 
fications of society, the division of labour, and the dif- 
fusion of capital, all concentrated, as it were, or rather 
typified, in that cineritious conglomeration, till I found 
myself opposite Liquor-pond-street. 

Here was a new topic of inquiry and research. We 
know that the names of various places have derived 
their origin from local or from personal circumstances. 
Thus, Newgate-street is doubtless so called from its vici- 
nity to Newgate, and Fleet-street from its vicinity to 





* The palings are in a dilapidated state; but I learnt, upon 
inquiry, that they were about to be repaired. 


+ The reader is probably not aware that if there were no coals 
there could be no cinders. 
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the Fleet prison. Sometimes, too,a street or square re- 
ceives its name from the person who owns the land on 
which it happens to be built; while,in other cases, names 
are given in commemoration of great events, or illustrious 
individuals. But it is not to these obvious sources that | 
should wish the attention of the learned should be direct- 
ed. I should rather seek to employ the profound sagacity 
of archeological research, upon the probable origin of 
obscure and fanciful appellations. ‘These important and 
curious topics have not entirely escaped my notice, for 
I have been some years engaged in a dissertation in folio, 
upon Cock-lane, Naked-boy-alley, Bagnio-court, and 
Mutton-lane, tracing the derivation of those names to the 
trades formerly carried on in the said places, and shew- 
ing that our ancestors had the awkward custom of 
broadly denominating even the vices they practised. 
This dissertation I propose to publish by subscription ; 
and it will be accompanied with coloured plates, shew- 
ing the exact appearance of Mutton-lane in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, with an accurate representation of a 
courtezan of that age in her meretricious apparel. 

To return, however, to Liquor-pond-street. I stood at 
the corner for several minutes lost in conjecture as to 
what could possibly be the origin of his name, and after 
a variety of surmises, the only probable one that I could 
hit upon was, that formerly there was a large pond 
where now Meux’s brewhouse stands, by the side of 
which was erected a tavern or gin-shop. Here the city 
apprentices and artificers used to repair, in former days, 
before London had grown to its present magnitude,* to 
regale themselves with their companions and sweethearts, 
and I have no doubt the popular phrase was, “ Let us 





* Even in thetime of Wood (see his Athenze Oxonienses pas- 
sim) Gray’s Inn was near London, as we now speak of High- 
gate and Hampstead being near it. 
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24 ‘The inconvenience attached to London Peripateticks. 


go to the Pond and have a glass of liquor,’ which at 
length became so proverbial, that, agreeable to the cus- 
tom of our country, which always abbreviates where it 
can, it was shortened into Liquor-pond; so that if a 
spruce beau from Lothbury was met on a Sunday after- 
nvon in Cheapside, and asked where he was going, his 
answer would immediately be, to Liquor-pond, just as 
he would now.answer to Chalk-farm, Copenhagen, or 
White Conduit. L submit this conjecture to the curious 
and enlightened reader with some degree of confidence, 
because I think it strongly supported by a variety ol 
collateral circumstances which I have not now time to 
discuss. 

I passed leisurely through the streets uninterrupted by 
those crowds, which towards the middle of the day usually 
obstruct the passenger. London is very populous, and 
being the centre, as it were, of a!l those numerous streams 
of trade, activity, and enterprize, which intersect the 
kingdom—for here they all meet,—it may naturally be 
supposed that toward the mid-day, when its various in- 
habitants are hastening to their respective pursuits, a 
contemplative pedestrian like myself, often finds the 
thread of his speculations baffled by many awkward ren- 
contres. I remember formerly, when I was in the habit 
of reading as I perambulated the streets,*—not from any 
vain affectation,—but from an eager thirst for knowledge, 
which esteemed every inoment lost that was not spent 
in the acquisition of new ideas, I used to encounter se- 
veral awkward rebuffs from umbrellas, porters’ knots, 
and bakers’ baskets. At length, indeed, the practice was 
finally abolished by having a new hat knocked into the 





* I never carried my itinerant studies to such a length as 
the renowned reformer, lecturer, poet, &c. &c. &e. Mr. Thel- 
wall, who informs us that he used to read in the streets by night, 
carrying a sinall lanthorn with him to illuminate the pages of 
science and philosophy over which he so beneficially pored. 
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gutter, where it was run over by a waggon before I 
could recover it. At the moment when the accident 
occurred, I was walking down Thames-street, deeply in- 
tent upon a proposition in Euclid. A butcher’s boy, 
witb his tray, passed rapidly by me; the knuckle of a 
shoulder of mutton, which projected from one corner of 
the said tray, came into forcible contact with my head; 
and the collision was so strong, that not only my hat was 
precipitated into the gutter, but a promiuent lump was 
left on my forehead asa token of the interview. I am 
not sure that the ruin of my hat, or the contusion on my 
head, would have caused me to forego my ambulatory 
studies, had it not been for the mortifying mockery which 
sundry persons who witnessed the transaction indulged in 
at my expence; and ridicule being the test of truth, as 
Shaftesbury inculcates, I was at once satisfied that my 
predilection was erroneous. Iloved Euclid, but I loved 
truth better; and trom that day renounced the practice, 
confining it now to perambulations in the fields, bye- 
lanes, and unfrequented roads. 

The reader will excuse this digression: but it tends 


to display the human character, and cannot therefore be. 


uninteresting to those who wish to study the phenomena 
of the mind. 

I soon reached the purlieus of Shoe-lane, and while 
passing down that venerablecommunication between Fleet- 
street and Holborn, I remarked that my right boot had 
burst outat the welting. It was an odd coincidence that 
this discovery should have been made in Shoe-lane, and 
no less singular, that a cobbler’s stall was exactly oppo- 
sitetome. I ‘* defy auguries;” but though not supersti- 
tious, I could not help fancying that the singular combi- 
nation of circumstances was more than accidental. The 
industrious tenant of the small abode, singing cheerily, 
like the lark, was at work; and his gay good-humoured 


face, rubicond nose, and single eye, sparkling with ani- 
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26 Buonaparte and the Cobbler. 


mation, filled me with so much joyous sympathy, that 
I could not help humming to myself, 

«© A cobbler there was, and he lived in a stall, 

Which served him for parlour, and kitchen, and all.” 


* God bless your honour, and it’s large enough for a 
bed-room too—I always sleep in it, if so be I a’ant too 
muzzy over night to find my way there. I see your 
honour’s boot wants a little of my craft—will you please 
to walk in and take a seat till I sew up that ugly rent?” 

** With all my heart, thou jocund artificer of a venera- 
ble corporate body,”* I exclaimed, and immediately crept 
into the domicilium. To walk into it seemed an opera. 
tion better adapted to the quadrupedal locomotive powers 
ofacur, or the fascinating imitation of those powers by 
a child which has not yet learned to stand upon its hind- 
legs. 

I ‘had no sooner taken my seat than he proceeded to 
disencumber my leg of its covering, and accommodated 
me with half a slipper. He was not long in performing 
his job, but while engaged in it, the natural frankness of 
his character led him into a variety of observations, which 
were finely illustrative of ‘nature in her undisguised 
movements. 

“‘ Hard times, your honor, for poor folks—but no mat- 
ter—D—n Boney, and all that’s for him—TI wish I had 
him on my lap-stone ; d--n me, but I'd give him such a 
thumping, he should not forget it; worse than the Rooshes 
gave him at Muska, I warrant—I’ll tell you what, Sir— 
Alexander and old Blucher may be very good in a battle, 
and I dare say they are—but d—n me if any one of them 
knows how to conduct a gotiation, as they call it. What 
do you think I would have done, if I had been at Paris: 
when Boney was done for ?—I’Il tell your honor—not that 





* The cordwainer’s company is, as I am informed, the most 
ancient in the kingdom. It was incorporated before the Con- 
uest, (See the necessary authorities.) 
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I pertend to more than my betters; but a plain man 
sometimes may see further than all your emperors and 
generals. Do you think I would have let him go to 
Elba? N o, I’d have been d--d first—I’d have sent for 
Boney to the Tullerys, and when he came into my pre- 
sence would’n’t I have given it him sweetly ? Not that 
{ could have bemeaned myself—but would just have said, 
‘ Mister Boney—you are caught at last, and d--n me if 
you get loose again;—you have had your swing long 
enough—now it’s my turn, and by G-d you shall swing 
in another way. ‘There would have been no harm in 
that, you know—but as to sending him to Elba—lI’d have 
packed him to h-ll first—to be sure, he’d give em the 
slip, and so he has, and now there’s all the work to do 
over again. I could not live, your honor, if I didn’t do 
my work better—howsomever, that’s neither here nor 
there—but [’m told the property-tax is to be saddled 
upon us again. Well! Long live the Regent, say I—so 
as they lower the price of porter; d—n the property-tax, 
they’re welcome to it! There, your honor—your boot is 
done—and you'll say, you never saw a better job in your 
life.” 

I listened to this harangue with singular delight. It 
Was a fine transcript of nature; and though humbly al- 
lied, the matter was worthy a patriot and a statesman. 
I could not but smile, however, at the unsuspecting sel- 
fishness with which my ragged philosopher adverted to 
the income-tax, which did not reach him, provided 
porter was cheaper, which formed, I imagine, by far the 
larger article of his expenditure. And is not this, said I, 
the common character of man? We endure, with won- 
derful fortitude and equanimity, the evils which pass 
upon others and touch not ourselves: every manis a stoic 
tt bearing the calamitics of his friends: and my philo- 
sophic cobbler only imitated the rest of mankind in the 
anxious wish to spare his own luxuries from taxation, in 
order to shift the burden upon his neighbour. 
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28 The Minister in and out of place. 


I now pulled on my boot, and having paid for the re. 
pair, pursued my journey with renovated spirits, because 
a new topic was presented to my mind upon which to 
ruminaté. [ walked on, absorbed in contemplations of 
the most profound nature, till my reveries were suddenly 
disturbed by a hoarse voice calling out ‘A boat, your 
honour!” when I found myself at the foot of Blackfriars- 
bridge. ‘The officious zeal of these Charons reminded me 
of the reflection of Swift :—* A man coming to the wa- 
ter side, is surrounded by all this crew; every one is of- 
ficious, every one making applications; every one out 
offering his services; the whole bustle of the place seems 
to be only for him. The same man going from the 
water side, no noise made about him; no creature takes 
notice of him, all let him pass with utter neglect! 
The picture of a minister when he comes into power and 
when he goes out.” 

END OF CHAPTER I. 








Sketch of the Life of Sir William Darley, Captain of the Bri» 
tish Royal Marines, Lieutenant General in the Service of 
his Sicilian Majesty, Governor of the Castle of Trapani, 
Inspector of the Sicilian Forces, §c. §c. 


— =o 


‘* J am a soldier : this is not the livery of a knave. I am an Irishman; 
mine is not the country of dishonour.” 


Major O'Flaherty in the Rivals, 





Tue mind lingers with. melancholy delight to make compari- 
sons between present and past times. Who, in tracing the map 
of Belgium, does not naturally point and say—here fought 
Mariborough—here fell ten thousand Britons—here victory, 
devoid of blood, attended alone upon the British cavalry !— 
There is Wellingten, going to fight upon the same fields, for 
the same cause, the liberty of Europe. The reader, in perusing 
the life of Sir William Darley, may find daily accounts of the 
progress of the united arms (at the present day) arrive from 
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Alderman Darley and two bullies. 29 


italy, so nearly similar as to create a suspicion that the biogra- 
pher had earlier news than the public prints, or spoke with a 
prophetic spirit, extinct since the days of Malachi—But not so: 
wherever campaigns have been fought in former years, (and 
where have they not been fought ?) similar events are likely to 
occur. However, the life of a brave man cannot be devoid of 
interest, and I shail proceed to develope it, without further 
preface, 

Sir William Darley was born in the city of Dublin, in Angle- 
ea-street. His father was enabled to give him the best 
education Dublin college could afford. The present Alderman 
Darley, twice Lord Mayor of Dublin, and who (by the orders 
of the Duke of Richmond} ejected so very gently Lord Fingal 
from the chair of the Catholic meeting at Darcy’s tavern, Earl- 
street,* is the uncle of the subject of this memoir; another of 
his uncles is ship-chandler to his Majesty’s Irish revenue, a 
place of great emolument, and which he shares with Mr. Grier- 


‘son, Gazette printer to Dublin castle. Thus, in every place, the 


jobbing system prevails. I am not aware at what period young 
Darley quitted college, but certainly not until he had 
completed a ciassical education. He entered the marines 
as a subaltern in 1780, and immediately sailed for America, 
For several years he had no opportunity of displaying his abili- 
ties. He wasa ‘bon vivant; as such always fixed on board 
a flag ship, and, according to the system that prevailed, was 
ever in harbour. In person above the middle size, well made, 
with a handsome countenance, an elegant address, ‘and plenty 





* I ought to say by Mr. Secretary Pole’s orders—for his silly circulars, 
for which “he more sillily apologised in the house,’? shew he was the only 
man in Ireland who was frightened vy the Catholic board. Alderman Darley 
very politely said, when sent to disperse the meeting at Darcy ’s, ** Will your 
lordship nave the goodness to perimit me to put my hand gently on your 
shonlder?”?—* Oh, cevtainly,” answered Lord Fingal, Thealderman did so, 
and said, ‘ Consider yourself, my lord, as removed from that chair.’ He 
then rpidly retreated, to be thanked at the Castle for his magnanimity. It 
reminds me of the story of two bullies, who quarrelled across a very broad 
table. One clapt his hand to his side, and said to the other, * You are a scoun- 
drel, and consider yourself fromthis moment run through the body.’”? The 


other, cocking his finger at him, said, “And you, Sir, consider from this mo- 
ment that I have blown your brains out.” 
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30 Dislike to a royal admiral. 


of cash, he procured admittance into all societies, and often 
paid both in purse and person, for his follies. According to 


the custom of his fellow countrymen, he broke heads and fought 
duels wherever he came. At Boston he unfortunately killed 
an American officer near the light-house, but he was neither the 
aggressor nor the challenger. At Newfoundland he had the 
honour to be shot through the right thigh by a purser. in the 
navy. The purser was tried by a naval court martial ; for, ac- 
cording to report, he fired before the word was given, which I 
believe was the fact. Lieutenaut Darley had himself supported 
into court, and exculpated the purser by his single voice, when 
he was upon the point of being condemned and cashered. The 
court gave Mr. Darley credit for his generous behaviour, but at 
the same time conveyed an indirect censure upon him, by ob- 
serving, ‘that they feared he had permitted the feelings of 
mercy to supersede those of justice.” Mr, Darley’s feelings 
were of a peculiar nature. Noone nursed in the lap of lux- 
ury, or reared in the courts of politeness and gallantry, could be 
more tremblingly alive to the happiness or misery of a fellow 
creature than he was. The suow storms of Labrador had not 
chilled his blood !—the winters of Nova Scotia bound not in 
fetters the liberal feelings of his soul ! 

Upon his arrival in England, Mr. Darley was promoted to 
the rank of captain. Candourimpels me to state, that he owed 


his promotion then (however worthy of it he proved himself 


afterwards,) to court favour. Far be it from me to censure the 
conduct of any officer of rank in the British navy, beyond 
what truth directs; at the same time my pen, as a bio- 
grapher, (bowever humble,) will pay no respect to nobility, 
rank, or style, unless standing upon the basis of public and 
private virtue, It is well known to thousands, that his Royal 
Highness the D— of C—— was not beloved in his profession, and 
that few officers or men would submit to be under his orders. 
1 will uot say whether this dislike arose from his Royal High- 
ness wanting a seaman’s ability, from his proud and princely 
exercise of authority, his intemperate constructions of the 
articles of war, or a combination of the whole. Let those who 
wish to be informed, go to the ward-room of a line of battle- 
ship, where freedom of debate is not awed byachair. It suffi- 
ceth to say, that when all the officers (naval) of an eighty-gun 
ship refused to serve under this royal admiral, A alae 
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Perilous state of the Victory. 3t 


officers only remained supporters to the star of Brunswick, 
which Gray, with more poetry than truth, says 
“* Smiles serene 
And smooths the horrors of the deep.” 


Vide Inauzuraiion Cde. 

The first of these officers was Major, now Lieutenant Colonel, 
Flight, pay-master of the Portsmouth division of marines ; and 
the second, the officer whose actions I am now attempting to deli- 
neate. By no improper means did Mr. Darley obtain bis pro- 
motion ; for although this royal hero, (whoso shortly after had 
his command confined to the River Jordan,) once made a mis- 
take, aud occasioned merit to be rewarded or advanced, it is best 
remembered as a palliative to his own errors, that the promotion 
fell to the lot of one so highly deserving of it. 

Captain Darley, about this time, paid a visit to his family 
m Ireland, where he found that his father had dted six months 
before his arrival, leaviug the bulk of his property te an un- 
natural sister, who coldly paid hima legacy of one hundred 
pounds—Darley yirded on his sword, neglected paying his 
respects to any of his family, and bade adieu to Ireland for ever. 

In fulfilling the duties of captain to the Plymouth division 
ef marines, Darley was indefatigable; his ‘¢ wild oats” appeared 
now to have been sown; he had no family fortune to look up 
to; no dependence but upon his own ability ; and he seriously 
applied himself to attain eminence in his profession. Le fre- 
quently acted as adjutant to the division, and his conduct 
was so highly approved by his superiors, that when a detach- 
ment of marines were ordered to be embarked on board the 
Victory, and flag-ship of Viscount Hood, destined to command 
m chief im the Mediterranean, Darley was selected for the ho- 
nourable and envied situation of admiral’s captain of marines. 

In April, 1795, the Victory sailed from Spithead, with a 
squadron of seven sail of the line, and two hundred merchant 
vessels under convoy. Inthe Bay of Biscay they encountered 
a storm, wherein sixty sail of the convoy foundered, and one 
seventy-four was entirely dismasted. The Victory lost her 
fore-mast, and arrived ut Gibraltar with nine feet water in 


her held. 
Notwithstanding these disasters, the Victory led the van in 
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32 Cupt. Darley suspected of intrigue. 


the engagement fought on the 13th of July following, betwixt 
the English and French fleets near Frejus,* and bore the brunt 
of the battle. Admiral Mann carried a red flag at the Victory’s 
mizen on that day, and if fortune had decreed him commander 
in chief in place of Admiral Hotham, no battle of the Nile had 
ever been fought. THE WHOLE FRrencH FLEET might have 
been taken or destroyed.t The Victory was engaged on both 
sides more than two hours, having three line of battle ships 
and a frigate opposed to her—one of which, L’Alcides, of 80 
guns, struck, and blew up alongside of her, with several Bri- 
tish officers and seamen on board. During the whole of this ar- 
duous contest, Captain Darley (whose proper place was the 
poop) attended the admiral on the quarter-deck, took minutes 
of the battle, occasionally directed the guns, and behaved in a 
manner which ensured him the confidence and protection of 
the admiral ever after. The left hand of Captain Darley was 
grazed by a splinter, whilst making notes, and the book fell to 
the deck ; his hand was bound up by one of the seamen, and in 
3 few days he experienced no inconvenience from the accident. 

I shall pass over the events in Leghorn roads, where the fleet 
rendezvoused after the action. The fetes, balls, operas, and 
masquerades, were not unfrequented by Captain Darley; and, 
according to common fame, the aged admiral’s youthful chere 
amie (a pretty girl, though blind of an eye,) attracted no small 
share of his attention. Captuin Darley spoke Italian like a 
native, and might be only employed as an interpreter ; but whe- 
ther he explained the feelings, as well as the signification of 
the words, I will not positively say—When the fleet arrived 
in San Fiorenzo Bay, Island of Corsica, Sir J. J— took com- 
mand of the fleet, and received Captain Darley with marks of 
approbation. For he gallantly turned every commissioned of- 





* It is not unworthy of remark, that in this little port of Frejus, when the 
French fleet escaped on that day from the British, the frigate with Buonaparte 
on board also escaped from the British cruisers. 

t Asa proof of this assertion, the enemy’s line of battle consisted of nine- 
teen sail of the line, (one being of three decks,) and four frigates. Ours of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, (six being of three decks, ) four frigates, a fire- 
ship, and a cutter—yct Admiral Hotham was made a peer for this victory. 
And why ?—borough interest incalculable, and riches to beot. 
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Batile of Cape St. Vincent. 33 


fi cers of the ship to find their way home as they could, except 
Captain Darley, who became his military secretary, and seldom 
a day passed on which he did not dine at his table. | 

On the battle of Cape St. Vincent it was essentially neces- 
sary that the heavy metal in the lower tier should be well 
served, the enemy being not only superior in guns, but alse in 
their weight, and the admiral (contrary to all rules of services) 
gave Captain Darley charge of twelve lower deck-guns, with 
particular directions how to load them. 

He acquitted himself perfectly to the admiral’s satisfaction ; 
but as the unparalleled bravery of Nelson rendered the Victory, 
asa close fighter, unnecessary, Captain Darley was called to 
the quarter-deck, where he remained till the action ceased. 

Shortly after this the unfortunate expedition te Teneriffe being 
resolved upon, (an expedition undertaken solely to gain possession 
of the galleons in Santa Cruz bay,) Captain Darley obtained a re- 
Juctant leave from the noble Earl to repair on board the Zealous, 
and share in the perils and glories the squadron expected to 
encounter under the wide-spreading wing of Sir Horatio Nel- 
son, : 

Captain Hood, glad of his.services, received him with a 
hearty welcome, and on the passage Captain Darley divided the 
sailors into companies, officered them from amongst themselves, 
tapght them to wear red jackets, and on the evening of disem- 
barkation, to all appearance, the Zealous had not a seaman to 
land. Clad in regimentals, they appeared and exercised equally 
well as a body of four hundred regular troops. 

The sight of these men hastened the capitulation, and to this 
hour I apprebend the Spaniards conceive them to have been 
British troops of the line. The deeds of valour performed on 
that disastrous night, when eleven hundred seamen and 
marines perished beneath the fire of sixty pieces of cannon, and 
eight thousand muskets, it is not my piace here to describe. 
Enough it is for me to say, that when Nelson lost his arm, Cap- 
tain Darley was one of the officers who surrounded, saved him, 
and accompanied him on board. 

There are no marks of distinction given to a marine officer, 


however he may merit them. Nor can he have promotion except 
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34 Captain Darley’s services. 


by regular gradation, an evil which ought to be remedied, for 
who is not anxious to receive 


Those bright rewards which prompt the patriot band 
To d'e or conquer for their native land, 

Which nerve the heart at glory’s soul-felt call, 
When God and Country prove alike to all? 

Had there been any such distinctions Captain Darley would 
have received them. In lieu of such (and perhaps more valua- 
ble in the proud eye of honour,) he had a letter of thanks wnit- 
ten by Nelson’s own and only hand; the second that he wrote 
after his misfortune ; the first being to thank the remaining 
officers and men for their gallant conduct, and directing the 
interment of his ** beloved friend, Captain Bowen, of the Terp- 
sichore, who fell (as Nelson expressed it in public orders) bath- 
ed in the blood of his country’s foes, and will be embalmed 
with the tears of a British fleet.”’ 

Captain Darley after this saw a variety of service on board 
the Zealous. As an interpreter he was invaluable; he perfectly 
understood Spanish, Portugueze, and Arabic; being a good 
Greek and Hebrew scholar before he left college, the latter was 
not so difficult for him to attain—French he was a master of ; 
and as to Italian, his knowledge of that language laid the foun- 
dation of all hisfuture fortunes, for no reasoning could persuade 
the Italians otherwise than that he was a native. 

The many little skirmishes on sea and land in which he’ was 
engaged I pass by, anxious to bring him upon that field ah 
he shone with conspicuous lustre, and where he was formed to 
shine. 

The judicious remarks which Captain Darley made on the 
pursuit to the Nile may be seen in the Naval Chronicle. At 
Syracuse, where we experienced much difficulty in procuring 
supplies, which could only have been overcome by the genius of 
that lamented patriot, Lady Emma Lyons Hamilton, Captain 
Darley was of infinite service. The governor claimed kindred 
with him as a Genoese, insisting upon his name being De 
Arley ; to this he assented. Nelson humoured the joke, and 
this new family connection procured the fleet quicker supplies 
and greater attention. De Arley dined every day at the admi- 
ral’s table, when the governor came on board, and whenever 
Nelson dined in the castie, De Arley accompanied him. There 














Blockade of Alexandria. 35 


were two good reasons for this : in the first place, Nelson could 
speak no language, but bad English ; secondly, by this little 
ruse de guerre, the fleet soon got ready for sea. v 

The governor at parting gave his kinsman, De Arley, a hand- 
some sash and sword, Nelson handed one to De Arley, who 
presented it to the governor in his own name; it was richly em- 
bossed, and worth upwards of onehundred guinéas.”at was a 
trifling recompence for the good he did Nelson in storing and 
watering his fleet. 

These trifles are worthy of relation; probably but for this 
fancied family connection the enemy might have sailed from 
Aboukir, and the action of the Nile never been heard of. Had 
the supplies been delayed two days lenger it must have been 
so, asthe enemy intended to have sailed the day following 
Nelson's placing the ne plus ultra upon their movements. 

At the battle of the Nile, Captain Darley gained much credit 
for the judicious manner in which his men executed their duty ; 
he had detachments in various parts of the ship, which he kept 
all on the alert. ; 

Here, perhaps, he found himself*not so favoured as he had 
been under former commanders, He possessed not the ear of 
Captain Hood in battle—nor did any other man, Captain 
Ilood stood alone, acted entirely for himself, and the bravest 
of his officers dare not presume to offer his advice, 

Captain Darley drew up a narrative ef the squadron’s pro- 
gress from Cadiz te the Nile, with an account of the battle 
which he transmitted, by Sir Edward Berry, to his friend the Eas! 
of St. Vincent, who approved of it highly, and sent it to Eng- 
land for publication ; it is executed with perspicuity and truth, 
and will ever remain the best account of that memorable event 
on record, 

Whilst the Zealous blockaded Alexandria, Captain Darley 
hada most laborious task te go through, interpreting betwixt 
the Mameluke beys, who visited the squadron, and Sir Samuel 
Hood ; but so much did he do it to the satisfaction of those 
savages, that one of the beys presented him with the dagger 
from his side, set with jewels, and another gave him twenty head 
of oxen, which the squadrou more valued than all the diamonds 


of Golconda, who had not tasted fresh meat for more than three 
months. 
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36 Treasures of a pacha. 


Captain Darley went in a small polacre to effect a treaty with 
the celebrated Djerrar Pacha of Acre, and was the first English- 
man who communicated with him. Dyerrar engaged to supply 
the squadron with rice, fruit, and wine, which he did as well 
as he was able, though not to the extent required and wanted. 

Commodore Hood sent the pacha a most beautiful fusee, 
ebony stocked, inlaid with tortoise-shell and gold; it was his 
own property, sacrificed for the good of the squadron, and cost 
him m London three hundred guineas. Headded other things, 
such as Sabres, pistols, &c. &c. The pacha presented Captain 
Darley with one thousand sequins * and six thousand more for 
the squadron ; his presents to the Commodore were not valuable, 
but curious—-Damascus sword blades, pelisses, and slippers, 
richly decorated. What the Commodore valued most was the rice 
and fruits for his men. 

The pacha shewed his treasures to Captain Darley, The gold 
pieces in sacks were piled so high in one room that they nearly 
reached a cieling of seven foot. Toa question asked him by 
Captain Darley what he intended doing with such riches, the 
answer was, “ Bury it, throw it in the sea, the Grand Seignieur 
shall have none of it.” + He trampled the firman that Captain 
Darley presented, signed by the Grand Seignieur himself to or- 
der supplies, under foot, and said, so would he serve the Sultan 
if he dared to come to Acre. Altogether Captain Darley had a 
delicate and dangerous affair to accomplish, which however he 
did to the satisfaction of all parties; and by laying the foun- 
dation-stone of friendship betwixt Djerrar and the English, he 
eventually made Acre the bulwark which, defended by Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, rolled back the torrent of French despotism, and 
prevented the eagles of Buonaparte from extending their dark 
and noxious wings over the towers of Constantinople. 





* A sequin may be valued at nine and sixpence of our currency. 

+ The common practice in Turkey is for the grandees to bury their riches, 
and then kill the slave who assisted. When the owner dies, the secret dies with 
him, and thus milliens are lost. The government of the Sublime Porte checks 
every effort of patriotism. The Old Bashbaw of Rhedes had a line of battle 


ship neatly finished in the year 1793. She re:nained in the same state in 


1799; he wasasked the reasun—‘* Whilst the Porte expect this ship, my life 
is secure; if I once complete an’ present her, I shall be bowstringed, and 
successor appyinted, froin wi.om 2 similar preseut may be expected.” 











Cardinal Ruffo. 37 


After the British squadron arrived and refitted at Palermo, 
the Zealous was ordered to Naples-bay, in order to assist the 
advance of Cardinal Ruffo from Calabria to the capital, as the 
French were flying in all directions. Commodore Hood, on 
assuming the command, proceeded to the Bay of Salerno. 
The town was in possession of the French and Jacobins, like- 
wise the whole line of coasts from the Faro of Messina to Naples. 
Ignorant where the army of Cardinal Ruffo had taken up a posi- 
tion, or whether the Russians had joined them from the Adri- 
atic side as intended, Commodore Hood knew not what steps 
to take. A whole day he lay in suspense ; when at supper with 
the officers, six of whom always formed his table, contrary to his 
usual custom, he sufiered expressions toescape him indicative of 
his uneasiness at the uncertainty he laboured under relative to 
where the Neapolitan army might be, if not, as he feared, 
annihilated. Captain Darley immediately volunteered his 
services to find them out, and they were gratefully accepted. 
The same night, disguised as a fisherman, he was silently land- 
ed on the Cape from a small boat, and left to his fortune. 
Let us pause fora moment, and reflect upon his situation. A 
French army of six thousand men within four miles of him; all 
the coast guarded by French parties ; and every open town or vil- 
lage filled with Neapolitan rebels, always a sanguinary race, but 
now, hke hounds who have once tasted blood, eager to hunt 
down the first living creature chance or fortune might throw in 
their way. How could he expect toescape without the slightest 
knowledge of the country, never before having set foot on its 
soil ? 

Captain Darley changed his disguise no less than seven times, 
and the protection of a petticoat often availed when other dis- 
guises would have been fruitless. 

After traversing a space of forty miles, he arrived in the 
camp of Cardinal Ruffo, (not far removed from the Straits of 
Messina) in the disguise of a beggar with a wallet of chesnuts 
at his back, and a string of black beads, to which was suspended 
a leaden crucifix dangling from his wrist. He had no docu- 
ments to produce; but on making himself known, the camp 
rang with joy, and that very eveniag struck the tents and ad- 
vanced to Salerno—towards the protecting British squadron with 
enthusiasm ; the next morning fifteen hundred Russians joined, 
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38 Flight of General Sarrazin. 


and then Captain Darley, resuming his disguise, quitted the 
Cardinal’s troops, and in twenty-four hours came on board 
the Zealous in a small boat he had launched from the beach, 
and rowed with his own hands. 

He was received with a welcome due to the hazards he had 
encountered, and the success attending his efforts; orders 
were instantly issued to prepare for storming Salerno by break 
of day, when the Cardinal's army, with the Russians, were ex- 
pected on the surrounding hills. 

This order was executed accordingly by the marines and 
seamen of the squadron ina gallant manner. General Sarrazin 
and his meu flying by the sea-coast, as Captain Darley, by a 
circuitous rout, had seized upon the mountain pass, repulsing 
and pursuing them in their endeavours to cross it. The fire of 
grape and cannister-shot from the men of war mowed down the 
enemy, and General Sarrazin was distinctly seen from the ves- 
sels darting into a thicket at the moment. Captain Darley 
and his marines were on the point of securing him—his horse, 
sword, every thing fell into the hands of his pursuers. Two 
hundred prisoners were taken by the British, and the town was 
instantly garrisoned by seamen and marines. Captain Darley 
had charge of the town, which he fortified with ship carronades 
in the best possible manner, and as the army of the Cardinal 
did not appear until two days had elapsed, Sarrazin assaulted 
it twice. The bravery of the garrison, and the fire from the 
ships, compelled him to retreat each time with a heavy loss. 
In a narrow dusty road, were not more than five men could 
stand abreast, the British and French engaged hand to hand. 
Captain Darley encountered a French colonel, named Le Suffrein, 
aman of some note, whem he killed, which caused his men 
instantly to turn their backs and fly. Captain Darley was in 
no condition to pursue, having only one hundred and ninety 
effective men in all; the enemy advancing sometimes three 
hundred strong. 

The evening previous to the advance of Cardinal Ruffo, Ge- 
neral Sarrazin shewed himself on the heights above the village 
of Chitariin great strength. Captain Darley’s outposts. from 
Meora and Marfa were cailed in, and he threw out a signal for 


assistance. Commodore Hood landed with one hundred and 


fifty seamen and two howitzers. Lord Montgemery, a passen- 


ger on board the Zealous, accompanied him as a volunteer. 


A Britisu Tar. 
(To be continued.) 
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To Doctor GiRDLESTONE. 
SIR, 

As one of the Correspondents in the Scourge, who 
have participated in the recent discussions respecting 
the identity of Lee and Junius, (see vol. viii. pp. 260, and 
vol. ix. p. 95,) and who alone called for the production 
of authentic documents, [ feel myself bound to take 
some notice of your letter in the last number. I am 
most anxious to be satisfied upon this disputed question 
of our national literature, but must confess that I still 
remain in the same positive opinion, that Lee and Junius 
were not the same individuals. 

It would be unnecessary to traverse the ground already 
gone over, and to repeat the comments upon the publish- 
ed and avowed letters of General Lee. ‘The labour 
imposed upon you, Sir, is to reconcile those published 
letters with the fact of Lee’s residence in England, during 
the period in which they purported to be dated ; and I 
much fear the task is one that will baffle all your efforts. 
I am far from questioning the sincerity of your own con- 
viction, for I am satisfied you must firmly believe what 
you have so strenuously supported ; but it does not fol- 
low, that the evidence which has convinced you, should 
remove my incredulity. 

To me the letter of Mrs. Triece is, I confess, singularly 
inconclusive from a most remarkable omission of dates 
and facts. That lady refers, indeed, to certain years, 
aud to certain occurrences, but what particular years are 
alluded to, or what particular occurrences are to be under- 
stood, no one can venture to pronounce. Her recollection, 
with respect to any thing which the letter itself testifies, 
and that letter being produced as evidence, is entitled to 
consideration only for what it prov:s, may as probably re- 
late to any antecedent or subsequent transactions, as to 
those precise events which can alone establish the fact, that 
Lee was in Eugland while writing letters which pretend- 
ed to be dated from Warsaw and Rome. Not a word is 
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AO Anxiety for truth. 


contained in this letter from Mrs. Triece, that can be con- 
sidered as applicable to the peint upon which the whole 
controversy now rests; and, therefore, as a stranger to 
the lady herself, a stranger to you, and knowing nothing 
of the claims of General Lee beyond what you have 
advanced, I cannot permit myself, upon the mere ipse 
dixit, the vague assertion of an individual, to reject all 
the conclusive circumstances against General Lee, in 
favour of a proposition which rests upon no evidence 
that could satisfy the most negligent inquirer after truth, 
or the most credulous advocate for General Lee. I think 
I may venture to affirm, that this letter, subsisting in its 
present shape, does not advance the pretensions of Lee 
one jot ; it may perhaps be susceptible of some collateral 
corroboration, and if so, when I see that corroboration, | 
shall be better able to determine upon its general value 
as testimony in behalf of your theory. 

You say “ a copy of the christening can be obtained 
by any person from the parish register by applying to the 
curate of the parish of Rushbrooke.” That copy, if 
produced, with proper marks of authenticity, would, I 
confess, go a great way towards proving the actual resi- 
dence of Lee in England, during the publication of Junius. 
It happens, unfortunately I think, that your copy is 
** mislaid,” and I wonder that you should have neglected 
to obtain another before you gave your work to the world, 
considering how important its production must have 
been to support your theory. I hope, however, it will 
be “ producible for a future number of the Scourge ;" 
and suspending all further inquiry into what I must 


regard as the chimerical prentensions of Lee, till I sec 
that document, 


I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
OMEGA. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS.—No. IL. 





«There is one rule by which a player may be ever secure of success: that 
is, in our theatrical way of expressing it, to make a great dealof the cha- 
racter. Tospeak and act as incommon life, is not playing, nor is it what 
people come to see. Natural speaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly over 
the palate, and scarce leaves any taste behind it ; but being high in a part 
resembles vinegar, which grates upon the taste, and one feels it while he is 
drinking. To please in town or couutry, the way is to cry, wring, cringe 
into attitudes, mark the emphasis, slap the pockets, and labour like one 
in the falling sickness ; that is the way to work for applause, that is the 
way to gain it.” Goipsaitn. 





Mr. Conway. 

Tue amiable moralist from whom the above descrip- 
tion is taken, could not have painted more accurately, 
had Mr. Conway sat for the portrait which it contains. 
It is true, that Goldsmith delivers abstract principles 
only, but the practical exposition of them is to be found, 
in full perfection, in this performer. Mr. Conway is ano- 
ther proof of the theatrical taste which prevails in a sis- 
ter-kingdom. Ireland gave him to us, and she also gave 
us Miss Walsteiu. Conway and Miss Walstein were, to a 
Dublin critic, the Garrick and Siddons of the age; while 
Miss O’Neil, whose powerful genius is now ripening into 
maturity beneath the fostering influence of a London au- 
dience, scarcely received a scanty pittance of praise 
from those who saw in her discarded rival the genuine 
effusions of taste, feeling, and judgment. It must be 
allowed, however, that we have acted towards our trans- 
marine neighbours: with exemplary kindness. They 
lent us their treasure—Miss Walstein, and we have re- 
turned it: they sent us their refuse—Miss O'Neil, and 
we have kept it. The history of mankind does not fur- 
nish many instances of such disinterestedness; but we 
should be happy to increase their number by permitting 
Mr. Conway to be the hero of that stage of which Miss 


Walstein is exultingly pronounced the heroine. 
VOL, x, 5 | 





































































42 Personal qualifications. 


Mr. Conway possesses, what some may be tempted 
to call, a fine figure, provided they leave out of that de- 
finition a graceful proportion of parts, and a still more 
graceful carriage of the whole. He certainly has eleva- 
tion and bulk; but he wants dignity to support the one, 
and symmetry to embellish the other. His legs seem to 
have so little affection for his body, that they are always 
in a position as if prepared to run away from it; while his 
arms are apparently so loosely fixed at the shoulders, that 
they are never in their proper place. They are flexible 
enough, but it does not resemble the flexibility of mus- 
cles and ligaments so much as the dangling adhesion of 
wires and rivets. Nature has bestowed upon him, also, 
an unhappy posterior protuberance, which, when observ- 
ed in a side view, looks like a deformity ; and, froma 
singular perversity of taste, Mr. Conway almost invariably 
contrives to augment this projection by artificial addi- 
tions. If he wears a sash, or belt, or a cincture of any 
kind, itis commonly fastened in a large bow at the small 
of the back, and is thus made instrumental in adding toa 
rotundity, where nature has already been too liberal. To 
counterbalance these defects, it must be admitted, Mr. 
Conway has a pretty, though an effeminate, face, a well- 
turned neck and chest, white teeth, and an engaging 
smile; all which qualities, added tohis athletic form, 
have decided the point in the estimation of the ladies ; and 
we might as reasonably hope to convert a Jew, or make 
Lord Castlereagh intelligible, as convince a petticoat cri- 
tic that he is not a handsome man. Women decide upon 
the personal beauty of the other sex, with a laudable re- 
ference to essential properties, and without descending, 
like an artist, to the examination of minute proportions : 
they pronounce him to be handsome whose eye proclaims 
love, whose smile provokes it, and whose limbs seem 
formed to gratify it. 

Embox’d, the ladies must have something smart, 
Conway, oh, Conway ! tops the janty part. 


CHURCHILL. 
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Mr. Conway's intellectual capacity. 43 


It might be considered as invidious to expatiate in 
this manner upon the personal qualities of Mr. Conway, 
were there not three substantial reasons for it. First, in 
estimating the general character of any performer, and 
especially of a tragic actor, the requisites of form can- 
not be overlooked: they are an emphatic part of his ex- 
cellence. If Liston had the powers of Garrick, who but 
must lament his face if he played Romeo? and if Kean 
were equal to Kemble, who would not feel disappointed 
if they saw him in Coriolanus? Secondly, a great deal of 
stubborn but indiscriminate applause has been bestowed 
upon Mr. Conway, by certain diurnal and hebdomadal 
critics, for the exquisite manner in which he /ooks a part: 

‘There are, who think the stature all in all, 

Nor like a hero, if he is not tall; 

The feeling sense all other want supplies, 

I rate no actor’s merit from his size. 

Superior height requires superior grace, 

And what’s a giant with a vacant face? ' 

And, thirdly, Mr. Conway himself exhibits evident 
tokens, from his attitudes, postures, and significant side- 
glances at the boxes, that he entertains no very disre- 
spectful opinion of his person. For these conjunct rea- 
sons it seemed allowable to determine the precise rank 
which his limbs ought to hold in the general estimation 
of his excellence as a performer.— We now pass to his in- 
tellectual capacity for the higher walks of the drama. 

It has always appeared to us a matter of wonder, that 
Mr. Conway has been allowed to fill that range of cha- 
yacters which he sustains; because a most attentive ex- 
amination of his acting convinces us, that he is wholly des- 
titute of any one requisite for the performance of them. 
There is nothing in nature more grotesque, more fautasti- 
cal, more extravagant, than his general style of acting ; 
nothing that can be more decidedly opposed to a correct 
taste, or a powerful expression of the passions. The most 
charitable construction which can be put upon his man- 
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44 His style of acting. 


ner, is to suppose that he was early vitiated by studying 
the very worst models which an English, and especially 
au Irish, provincial company could offer ; for to infer that 
he hasdeliberately decided upon his present mode, as the 
best,or as a good one, would be to predicate an irreversible 
decreeot proscription against him, Vehemence of gesture, 
raving of voice, rolling of eyes, clattering of feet, elaborate 
suspirations, doleful thumpings of the breast, and most 
hideous contortions of the face, are among the leading 
qualities by which Mr..Conway endeavours to discrimi- 
nate situations of great energy and passion. He confounds 
ranting with vigor, and seems to think that he must 
reach the hearts when he splits the ears of his audience. 
Another trick, of which he is inordinately fond, is the 
clapping his hands together with a bouncing crack, like 
a cane struck upon a wainscot; but this perhaps is only 
a trick of policy, and is meant as a significant hint to the 
spectators of what he expects from them. The signal is 
sometimes answered indeed, but it is always from the 
galleries. We cannot adduce a more pregnant instance 
of all these faults united, than his performance of Faul- 
conbridge, in King John, acharacter which Shakspeare 
meat fora rough, manly, honest, and intrepid soldier, 
but which Mr. Conway degrades into a hectoring bully 
and a boisterous buffoon. He slaps, he raves, he prances, 
and seems more likean unhappy lunatic escaped from his 
keepers, than a bold and unsophisticated being, fresh from 
the hands of nature. 

The same excess pervades Mr. Conway’s acting in 
every character. On the stage, (we hope it is not so in 
private life,) he exists but in a storm. The calm and 
temperate graces, the moral influence of dignified ges- 
ture and chastened solemnity of utterance, the resistless 
appeal of genuine passion, seem to be utterly beyond his 
attainment. ‘There are audiences to whom such qualities 
as Mr. Conway possesses would be a certain recommen- 
dation; such we suppose those of Dublin must be; and 
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Violation of nature. 45 


such we know those of the villages and small provincial 
towns in England always are. They cannot believe that 
acting to be good should be a perfect imitation of nae 
ture; they never go to a theatre to behold, asina mirror, 
the actual scenes, and deportment, and characters of so- 
cial life; they expect to find something which may 
“elevate and surprise,” something to which they are 
not accustomed ; something totally unlike the passing 
occurrences of the world: and in proportion as theatrical 
performances are in avowed opposition to nature, in 
that exact proportion they admire, approve, and are de- 
lighted. ‘To such audiences Mr. Conway must always 
be an acquisition; in their eyes he will fill the station 
which he already occupies in his own; and from their 
hands he will receive the applause which he never 
doubts he ought to obtain, Lut as long as a metropoli- 
tan theatre aspires to regulate the dramaiic taste of the 
age, and as !ong as a metropolitan audience shall prefer 
the simple and faithful exposition of the human heart in 
all its condjtions, and under all its various aspects, to 
forced emphasis, unnatural rant, and vehement gesticu- 
lation, so long Mr. Conway’s acting must be regarded as 
a libel upon the art which he professes. He possesses 
neither felicity in conception, nor vigor inthe display 
of a character; nor canhe supply deticiencies of such 
magnitude even by a coldly-correct discrimination of 
obvious propriety, which sometimes compensates, how- 
ever inadequately, for the absence of more commanding 
excellence. We will not extend this general and abstract 
estimate of him by any reference to particular characters, 
but shall conclude by observing, that in our Theatrical 
Review for the present month the reader will find some 


strictures upon his performance of Jaffier, corroborative 
of what has been here said. 
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MODERN POETS.—No. II. 


Mr. CamMPBELL. 

Tue first production of Mr. Campbell, published at an 
early age, and beneath the pressure of misfortune, com- 
manded the admiration of every judicious reader, by the 
tenderness of its pathos, the brilliance of its imagery, 
the harmonious energy of its versification, the vivid cor- 
rectness of its descriptions, and its magnificent examples 
of true sublimity. The cold consideration of its errors 
melted away before the radiance of its beauty ; and con- 
sidering the age, the education, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the author, it may justly be numbered among 
the noblest productions of human genius. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the poem is, indeed, unconnected, confused, and 
desultory ; but the fastidious calculations of the critic are 
absorbed in admiration of the brilliance of particular 
couplets, and his attention is enchained by the fascination 
of sonorous verse, felicitous diction, and a_ series of 
splendid but unconnected passages. 

Among these, it is impossible to read the apostrophe 
to Hope without being impressed with a conviction that 
Mr. Campbell is fully equal to the most difficult and 
lofty flights of poetical exertion. 

“« Angel of life ; thy glittering wings explore 
Earth’s loneliest bounds, and ocean’s wildest shore. 
Lo ! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 


His bark, careering o’er unfathom’d fields. 

Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor standard to the winds unfurl’d, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.” 


We shall make no comments on the “meteor standard,” 
which is unworthy of the author, and debases the images 
by which it is accompanied, but shall quote, for the gra- 


tification of our readers, a passage of unmingled, and 
almost unexampled excellence: 
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‘‘ Eternal Hope, when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade, 

When all the sister-planets have decayed : 

When wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismayed shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.” 


The ‘ Pleasures of Hope” exhibits the ardor and ani- 
mation of youthful genius, corrected by judgment, and 
embellished by all the graces of fluent and polished dic- 
tion. The imagery is splendid without exaggeration, and 
the melody of the verse sonorous without monotony. 
The reader, therefore, who anticipates from the perusal 
of his earliest effusion, the future progress of Mr. Camp- 
bell to the highest excellence of his art, is equally sur- 
prized and disappointed, when he contemplates the ex- 
amples of affectation and bad taste, which deform the 
most popular of his subsequent productions. Obscurity 
of diction, perplexity of construction, quaintness of ex- 
pression, and poverty of language, are the prominent 
characteristics of the later writings ofa poet, who has 
evinced, by his first production, the possession of exalted 
genius, cultivated taste, and ardent feeling. 

The later productions of Mr. Campbell abound with 
sentences, at once affected, obscure, and ungrammatical. 
His descriptions and his reflections are couched in lan- 
guage so recherché, so far removed from the simplicity 
of natural expression, so laboriously absurd, and vulgar- 
ly pedantic, that the general reader closes his volume in 
disgust, and the critic is unable to account for the dispa- 
rity between his present mediocrity and his former ex- 
cellence. ‘To embody the most common-place sentiment, 
and the most familiar landscapes, in uncouth and un- 
grammatical phraseology, is the great object of his ef- 
forts : he must say nothing as it has been said before; the 
simple and spontaneous modes of expression adopted and 
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48 Gertrude of Wyoming. 


exemplified by many of bis contemporaries, are sacrificed 
to laborious inversion, to barbarous combinations of the 
adjective and noun, to the introduction of quaint conceits 
and to a perpetual and unsuccessful endeavour at pictu- 
resque effect. 

The errors to which we have alluded are not thie 
unpremeditated inadvertencies of a powerful but care- 
less versifier, who, in the vigor of his genius despises 
or affects to despise, the minutiz of construction, in the 
certainty of producing one grand and general impression. 
His faults are those of deliberate system; his imagina- 
tion is always subservient to his judgment, and as that 
judgment has been deplorably perverted by the imitation 
of bad models, or the advice of injudicious friends, his 
most successful efforts combine the quaintness of Donne 
with the metaphysical absurdity of Cleveland. That 
the imperfections anddeformities of Mr. Campbell are not 
the result of inattention to the progress of his works, or 
indifference to the opinion of the public, may be deduced 
from his alterations in the second stanza of his Gertrude 
of Wyoming. Inthe first edition of the work it stood 
as follows: 

‘It was beneath thy skies that but to prune, 


His autumn fruit or skim the light canoe; 
Perchance along thy river calm, at noon 

The happy shepherd swain had nought to do. 

From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew. 
Their timbrel in the gloom of forests brown, 

When lovely maidens prankt in flowret new, 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down, 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town.” 


At the suggestion of the writer of the present article, 
in one of the literary journals, Mr. Campbell endeavour- 


ed to correct the ambiguity and quaintness of the preced- 


ing stanza, and in the duodecimo edition it stands as fol- 
lows: 











Absurdity of the fable. 


« Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies, 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe: 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew. 
With timbrels when beneath the forests brown 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew. 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down, 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town.” 

The construction of the fable, and the language in which 
the connected passages of the narrative are expressed, 
exhibit a singular example of abortive labour, and mis- 
placed ingenuity. The poem opens with a description 
of Wyoming, where happy shepherd swain had nought 
to do, but “ skim perchance the lake with light 
canoe,” where “the wild deer arched his neck from 
glades,” and“ then unhunted roamed,” where “ men from 
the blood of warring Europe sprung, were- but divided 
by the running brook,” and where “the blue-eved German 
changed his sword for pruning-hook!”’ . We are next 
favored with a poetic rant about highland emigration, 
and are told with a quaintness peculiar to the author, of 
certain sires of Empire yet to be; whom the fugitive Cale 
donians had taught ‘to plant the tree of life, to plant 
fair freedom’s tree.’ The inhabitants of Wyoming, at 
the opening of the poem, are governed by a patriarch, a 
venerable Englishman, named Albert. This “gentle 
Pensylvanian sire,” a widower, has a daughter called 
Gertrude, whose “ parted ringlets shone in simple guise.” 
Now it happened as the sire and daughter were sitting in 
summer-tide that an Indian approached, accompanied by 
a little boy, who looked “like morning led by night.” 
The Indian informs Albert that he is “the foeman of his 
foe,” that he and his companion “ with her child unbound, 
a lovely mother of the Christian land,” .and that he “ the 
eagle of the tribe had rushed with that lorn dove,” the 


aforesaid Master Morning. This young gentleman is 
VOL. xX. @ 








































































50 Poetical ambiguities. 


found, by the account of the savage, and by the help ofa 
token, to be Waldegrave, Albert’s old boon-companion’s 
child. Mr. Night, now dignified by the name of Outa- 
lissi, sings a song, and takes his departure. Canto the 
second opens with an account of what Mr. Campbell 
guessed, and what he did not guess. He guessed that 
woods and rivers were endowed with sensibility, but he 
did not guess that “ fields that were a luxury to roam,” 
(meaning fields that it would be a luxury to roam) could 
be ‘‘ lost on the soul that looks from sucha face.” We are 
next informed in that negligent and unintelligible form of 
construction in which he so frequently indulges, that 

«* There was, at times, a deep untrodden grot 

Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore.” 

To wear hours is sufficiently affected and inelegant, and 
the first of these lines, if it means any thing, intimates 
pretty plainly that the grot was sometimes to be found, 
and sometimes disappeared. The grot is next convert. 
ed into a valley. On a certain memorable day, as Ger- 
trude is sighing and laughing, and weeping, a young man 
approaches her with his horse’s bridle under his arm; 
he asks her for her father’s house: she points her finger, 
and then follows him. Albert makes a speech, Gertrude 
exclaims, [tis / t#2s! The father makes another speech ; 
the stranger is discovered to be Henry Waldegrave, and 
he and Gertrude are married. With an ingenuity that 
may defy the unfortunate hero of Miss Edgworth’s trea- 
tise on Irish Bulls, Mr. Campbell, in describing the dis- 
covery of Waldegrave, asserts that 

‘* His face the wanderer hid, but could not hide 

A tear, a smile upon his cheek that dwell!!! 

And speak, mysterious stranger, Gertrude cried. 

It is, it is, 1 knew—I knew him well. 

"Tis Waldegrave’s self of Waldeyrave come to tell.” 
' It is somewhat singular that notwithstanding Gertrude 
knew him well, sie should have seen bis approach, and 
accompanied him home without surprize or agitation ; 
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Negligence of phraseology. 51 


and ‘still more extraordinary that he should be able to 
hide his face, and yet display the smile and tear, that 
dwelt thereon! The affectations of epithet and expres- 
sion are numerous and lamentable. Mutual heart, ac- 
cordiug to the interpretation of the Edinburgh reviewer, 
is a poetical periphrasis of wife; and in the following 
verses the art of hitching in a rhyme, and of substituting 
quaintness and inelegance for their opposite qualities, are 
elucidated with peculiar felicity : 
“< Turn not from me thy breath, more exquisite 
Than odours each on heaven’s own shrine—to please.” 
«¢ And many a halcyon day he lived to see. 
Unbroken but by one misfortune dire, 
When fate had reft his mutual heart but she 
Was gone and Gertrude clomé a widowed father’s knee.” 


His taste in metaphor may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing line: 
** Adieu sweet scion of the rising sun ;” 
and the subjoined lines are inadequate specimens of 
several of their companions : 
‘© A sweet remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall.” 
Few readers will understand, and still fewer approve 
the division of the preposition into. 2. ~ 
\“*And in the buskin’d hunters of the deer, 
To Albert’s home With shout and cymbal throng.” 
Still less can indy¥lgence be granted to nonsense like 
the following : 
“Roll on ye days of raptured influence—shine ! 
Nor blind with extacies celestial fire, 
Shall love behold the spark of earth born time expire !” 
We do wot mean to assert that Gertrude of Wyoming 
is destitute of splendid images and affecting sentences. 
With all the imperfections of Mr. Campbell he cannot be 
denied the praise of genius. His excellencies are native 
and original; his errors are the offspring of perverted 
taste and a mistaken system. His ideas are frequently 
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pathetic and sublime, but so dimmed and encumbere? by 
the laborious inversion of his language, and the metaphy- 
sical dryness of his expression, that the cultivated reader 
repeats them with disgust and indifference. ‘That “ cer. 
tain fastidious timidity” by which, according tothe Fdin- 
burgh reviewers, ‘the natural force and boldoess of his 
ideas are habitually checked,” has more resemblance to the 
drudging scrupulosity of a hackney versifier than to the 
laudable distrust or ambitious diligence of a poet. There 
is no instance in the records of literature in which au at- 
tention to the minor graces of composition has repressed 
the fervor, or debilitated the energy of real genius, un- 
less the taste were already depraved by the imitation of 
pernicious models, or biassed by the acta of friendly but 
unskilful criticism, ‘The first manuscripts of Pope are 
as inferior to his corrected transcripts in vigor of concep- 
tion and force of sentiment, as in the secondary qualities 
of correctness and harmony. Milton is as much superior 
to every modern poet in sublimity of thought as in all the 
arts of metrical modulation. Mr. Campbell has adopted a 
strange and inadmissible rule of composition which has 
long been a favorite. with the minor order of versifiers. He 
seems to imagine that all liberties of construction which 
enable him to produce a well poised line, or a sounding 
stanza, are justified by their expedience. Every beauty of 
thought and diction is sacrificed to modulation, Gram- 
mar is violated, language is perverted, and all congruity 
of sentiment, or justice of description, disregarded, merely 
that the stanza may have its due succession of syllables 
and its regular alternation of rhymes. His manner is as 
unjform as itis unpleasing. The same sentiment is al- 
ways expressed by the same words, and several succes- 
sive stanzas appear to be unconscious plagiarisms from 
each other, We do not remember any poem of which 
the vocabulary would be so scanty in comparison with 
its length. His descriptive passages have nothing of 
the vividness or justice of actual observation. He seems 
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to have warmed his imagination with the beauties of 
American scenery, and the Arcadian innocence of trans- 
atlantic manners. What he felt so ardently he imagined 
that it was easy to describe; but his toil and anxiety have 
only rendered his poverty and frigid monotony of ex- 
pression more evident aud more repulsive. He speaks, it is 
true, of the Flamingu, the squirrei on his nut-brown tree, 
and the merry mock-bird, but so do Weld and Winter- 
botham, and he does not adorn the imitation by splendor 
of imagery, or tenderness of sentiment. Let him change 
his present system; and recur to the principies upon 
which the edifice of his early fame wus so proudly 
erected. Another Gertrude would degrade him to a level 
with the Donnes and the Hayleys. 








Tue CASE with BUONAPARTE RE-EXA MINED. 





Prior to entering on our Political Review, which we 
postpone till next month, we feel that the same duty 
which pointed out the propriety of impartially admitting 
M. W.’s articie,animadverting on our opinions as laid down 
in the preceding, demands that we should make some ob- 
servations, in reply to what we conceive to be the incon- 
sistency of that paper—and here we claim it as a pri- 
vilege to which we maintain we have an indisputable 
title, to declare in the most decided manner that we are 
not to be ranked amongst the Napoleonists—that we are 
no advocate for Buonaparte—no admirer of the prin- 
ciples he has already shewn—we detest the man, and 
think his acts have hitherto been as derogatory io that 
liberty we adore as those of any priuce who ever wield- 
eda sceptre—neither have we any predilection for the 
French nation—and we embrace the true interests of 
our country with as much ardour as any of those who 
































































54 Impolicy of the war. 
are most violently opposed to us. But if reduced to that 
sad alternative, a choice of evils, we then have no liesita- 
tion in saying we rather cling to the ove from which 
there may be a possible chance ef good, than adopt that 
from which benefit cannot in any event be extracted. 

Actuated by these principles, it is requisite to lay aside 
our individual wishes, while we examine on a broad and 
impartial scale a great public question ; whatever it may 
be found proper to advance in this discussion, ought not 
in fairnessto be imputed to us as derelicting those feelings 
we trust we have, in common with the most worthy of 
our brave countrymen; and if we cannot go all the 
lengths of ministers, and commit the national character by 
upholding the incompetency, the treachery, and the cruel- 
ty of the old Neapolitan court, in opposition to a more en- 
lightened system—yet we can at least admire the organiza- 
tion of that British honour and justice which teaches to 
spurnat corruption, to hold duplicity in contempt, and to 
be ashamed of seeking, even at the expence of an enemy, 
to make the worse appear the better cause. 

As M. W. sets off with paying us a compliment, we 
would not wish to be less urbane than himself, but we 
must beg leave to say that if our bankrupt state be such 
that we are unable to repay him full twenty shillings 
in the pound, he must of necessity be content with 
such composition as our circumstances afford, and rest 
satisfied that if we have not the means we at least pos- 
sess the will. 

He commences his attack by quoting our observation 
that “the legitimacy of such a war,” meaning the pre- 
sent, ‘ like many other Wars, might be very questionable, 
“ but of its impolicy there cannot exist a doubt,” and 
then he confesses, which, by the bye, seems to be as fuvo- 
«Snape re him as it was with Rousseau, “ that 
x 9h Sc . _ Surprized to find we considered the 

sitimacy leasure as separate from its policy,” page 
448, line 28, and he §0€8 On to say in the same page, line 
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36, “that to be satisfied of the one, and to doubt about 
“the other, is a proot of a weak or corrupt mind ;” from 
both of which he is kind enough to exonerate us. And 
therefore “ considers such a distinction must have acci- 
« dentally dropped from our pen,” page 442, line 2; but 
what must have been our surprize, to find that M. W. 
himself, page 451, line 21, says,“ ‘The expediency,” which 
we take to be only another term for policy, “ of enforcing 
“ the right,” which again is only a different mode of ex- 
pressing legitimacy, “‘ is another question p’—that again, 
page 452, line 7, he asserts that, ** it does not follow that 
“ because the right is clear, the expediency of exerting 
“it is equally so.” And further, that in page 453, line 4, 
he states, ‘‘I must own that if he ‘ Buonaparte,’ could have 
“ backed his cause with such a ground of action, I should 
“have doubted of the legitimacy of a war against him, and 
still more should I have doubted its policy.” Surely this 
cannot need comment; to use his own terms, he has 
convinced us of the absolute necessity there is to make 
some allowance for an advocate “ whose cause being ra- 
“ dically feeble, must resort to extraneous helps for sup- 
** port,” and ‘* that he meant it only as the prelude to 
“those more explicit sentiments he afterwards avows”— 
that of maintainingthat we have aright to make war 
on Buonaparte, and to interfere with the internal regula- 
tions of the French people, on the abstract score of policy, 
although we must, like himself,confess,that after a very pas 
tient and attentive perusal we were in considerable doubt 
which side of the question he had been supporting: he has 
shifted his ground so often and madeso many concessions, 
whichwe shall hereafter notice, withanattached ¢f in favour 
of Buonaparte, that we could not help figuring to ourselves 
some unhappy wretch enduring the torture of the inquisi- 
tion, where every now and then something is reluctantly 
admitted ;and had we witnessed thesame method of defence 
adopted by a barrister in the courts at Westminster, we 
should have been inclined to think the retaining fee had 
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been completely thrown away, and that the cause would 
have been substantially benefited by his silence. He 
has also, for what reason must be best known to himself, 
mistated historical facts, particularly that of William’s 
consanguinity with the Stuarts: he calls him the nephew 
of James the Second, but most assuredly he was his 
son-in-law, as he married his daughter Mary; and her 
younger sister Anne, afterwards Queen of England, 
whose mother was the daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, created Earl of Clarendon, and James’s first wife, 
espoused George Prince of Denmark. His inducement 
to this falsification we cannot imagine: it surely cculd 
not be in proof of that “ wilful perversion, and helpless 
“ignorance” of which he says he has heard so much; it 
might possibly be, by displaying his superior information, 
to justify the severity of his criticism when he so mildly 
rejects as “ the artifice of fraud, or the dull error of igno- 
‘‘rance, any appeal to that period of our history” with 
which he seems to be, himself, so well acquainted “ in 
“confirmation of the rights of Buonaparte,” which, not- 
withstanding the gentle manner in which he began, we 
take to be giving us a very handsome finishing off: and 
in return, we beg him not to reject our advice, which is, 
even if it should happen to be for the first time, to read 
over that period of our history, where, with his acute- 
ness and genius, he may, perhaps, find circumstances 
that bear some faint resemblance to the present situation 
of the French ruler, for we would not wish to injure the 
Dutchman’s memory by a comparison with the Corsican 
throughout—he will find that William’s expedition wa3 
given out to be against the coasts of France, and not as in- 
tended to dethrone the English monarch—that he too, 
chose his corresponding day for landing at Broxholme— 
the anniversary of Gun-powder treason ;—that he was ten 
days in the neighbourhood of Exeter without having been 
joined by any person of consequence, and, that looking on 
his cause as-hopeless, he had actually called a council, to 
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deliberate on reimbarking his troops, when he obtained the 
accession, of whom ? of the constituted authorities ?>—No, 
—of whom then? Why, of a major in thearmy, Major 
Burrington,theorgan of the British ; then came Sir Edward 


Seymour,then the Earl of Abingdun,aud the diapason close: 


ed with Lord Churchill, the creature of the king’s bounty, 
who had been by him transformed from a page toa peer, 
and was afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough; in 
his train came the Duke of Grafton, natural son of Charles: 
the Second ;—that the king still remained, and was ac’ 
knowledged ;—that after his attempted flight from Fe- 
versham, by the persuasion of the Earl of Winchelsea, 
he returned to the capital, where he was received with 
great public acclamation ; in this situation William was re~ 
duced to act hostilely, and Lord Feversham, who carried a 
message from the king, was put under arrest—the Dutch 
guards displaced the English troops at Whitehall, and the 
king was ordered at midnight, and in his bed, to quit hig 
palace the next morning for Ham, and by whom ? by the 
constituted authorities ? No. By the Prince Orange. After 
some negociation he obtained leave to retire to Rochester, 
froin whence he made his escape to France ;—that it was 
not until near three months after that the Parliament 
even voted the crown vacant; as will be seen, on the 
22d of January, 1639, they met, and ina few days, 
made a declarativn to the following effect: “* That King 
** James the Second, having endeavoured to subvert the 
“ constitution of the kingdom by breaking tue original 
“ contract between the king and peopie; and having, by 
“ the advice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, violated 
“the fundamental laws, and with¢rawn b:mself out of 
“ the kingdom, had abdicated the rovernment, aud that 
“the throne was thereby vacant.” This vote of the 
commons met with violent opposition in the lords, and 
after a stormy debate, was carried by a majority of— 
hear itye ministers, and friends of carnage—rwo!!! but 


when the throne was thus declared unoccupied, was 
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William called on to fill the vacant chair? No! Men’s 
opinions wefe divided, their passions afloat, and the de. 
bates ran high ; some declared fora regent, others that 
the Princess of Orange, James’s daughter, should be 
queen, and his infant son be bastardized; in all this, Wil- 
liam was hardly thought of, until, thinking of himself, 
he called together my Lords Halifax, Danby, Shrewsbury, 
and others; and plainly told them he would not be regent, 
nor even accept the crown under his wife, and this is 
what M. W. calls being “ invited to the crown by the 
** constituted authorities of the kingdom, and which he 
“accepted in the full plenitude of a reputation which 
** calumny itself had not ventured to blacken.” Now as 
we did not live in William’s days, we can only speak 
from report: this, however, does not exactly coincide 
with M. W’s. assertion; if history speaks truth, he was 
insatiable with war, unceasingly sought pretexts to under- 
mine the power of his rival Louis; and died meditating 
hostuities, As for his morals, if they are to be judged by his 
amusements, which he generally enjoyed at Loo in Hol- 
land, they certainly bad not to boa-t either of delicacy or 
refinement. Io him too, we owe the ballast that so happily 
helps to make the state vessel ride smoothly on a stormy 
OClali—e IUR NATIONAL DEBT!!! 

Now, as we have from the first made it a point to 
link M, W’s horses to our car, before we uuyoke, we 
will, if be pleases, like himeeif, « reject as the artifice of 
fraud, or the dull error of ignorance,” the assertion, 
** Shat public law is founded upon the common axiom, 
that what constitutes the good of the whole, must give way to 
the imaginary or real good of the few." The adoption of 
such a principle being “a proof, either of a weak or cor- 
rupt miad,” neither of which we conceive to belong to 
the wr iter in question, and therefore conclude it “ must 
emanated dropped from his pen,” from the great 

y mind Must have had with a principle, 
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which so exactly describes the foundation of all the actions 
of those whose cause he advocates, although they have uot 
the honesty to avow it. But that we may not be behind 
hand with him in civility, we beg to recommend to his 
notice the extreme danger of such candid confessions» 
and like his principals, ‘‘ who assume a virtue if they 
“have it not,’—to hold in future the reverse of his pro- 
position, if only for decency’s sake, lest it may happen to 
him, as it did to Mr. Wyndham after he had joined the 
Pitt administration, they should feel themselves under the 
necessity of commanding his silence with the additional 
admonition which may not disgrace his common-place 
book, that before A. challenges B. with “ helpless igno- 
rance,” it would be as well if he had first shewn he had 
some trifling acquaintance with the subject under discus- 
sion, : 
H. W. 
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‘THE LATE FAUX-PAS, OR FAIR PLAY’S A JEWEL. 
The mode of discovering a late faux paux at the west 
end has occasioned a gteat sensation among te fashions 
ables. A few days ago a lady of the haut tom thus exe 
pressed herself on the occasion at. a party =‘ If in fas 
shionable life, where man and wife are supposed each to 
pursue their own course without interfering with one 
another, a husband chuses to render himself ridiculously 
outrée by his jealousy why he must-but at least let him 
use no unfair means to detect his wife’s gallantries. If 
he be bent on se after ~~ at any: rate let 
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him give her fair play, and take no undue advantage; but 
yeally, ladies, ifspies are to be secreted under our sofas, 
who are safe among us? Our houses are no longer our 
castles, if the sanctity of the boudoir is to be thus vio. 
lated !—They all joined in pitying poor Lady D. who had 
been most shamefully over-reached, considered it a come 
mon cause, and protested against such monstrous proceed. 
ings!” 
FASHIONABLE FRIENDSHIP. 

I once enquired of a fashionable gentleman after a 
dashing family, with whom | knew he had formerly been 
very intimate, ‘ What, hav’n’t you heard,” says he, 
“that they’re done up—quite run through.” “ Oh, 
then,” replied I, “ you’ve dropt "em I suppose.” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” says he, “* you know, my dear fellow, that fa- 
shionable society is a kind of pic nic concern, in which 
we associate together to promote each other’s gratifica- 
tions, interests, convenience, &c. Now, when any mem- 
ber, by loss of fortune, health, youth, &c. is no longer 
able to contribute his quota to the general stock, he’s 
dropt as a matter of course—its a compact well under- 
stood, though not actually expressed among us; and 
none but a simpleton will be surprized or offended when 
he finds himself cut. 

To be sure, no man of the world will expect to find 
a friend in every acquaintance; but some folks cut their 
former intimates on any reverse of fortune, &c. a little too 
barefacedly ; however, the connection may be pleasant, 
and even useful whilst it lasts—and the world is not so 
bad, but a few friends may probably be gleaned and 
preserved amongst a large circle of acquaintance by 
those who deserve it. 

FASHIONABLE IDEAS OF HONOUR. 
-- A dashing gentleman, an acquaintance of mine, ran 
through a fine fortune, was reduced to his shifts, and 
finally obliged to fly from his creditors by going abroad. 
After he had been absent a considerable time, I met 2 
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particular friend of his, and enquired after him, whether 
it were likely he would surmount his embarrassments 
and return to England, He told me it was not likely 
he would ever appear again among us. “ What,’’ says 
I, “ are his.debts so considerable, and his means so ina 
dequate.” He replied, “ Oh, he has no gentlemanly 
debts, that is, debts of honor I mean—as for his debts to 
tradesfolks, and those kind of cattle, though he owes 
them a pretty round sum—I’m told thirty thousand 
pounds—yet ye know its of no consequence whether he 
ever pays them or no—he has only to get into parlia- 
men:—and so shew his face amongst us ;”—* but,” says 
I, “some of his tradesmen, to my knowledge, are very 
much distressed for the money, and have large families.” 
“Oh, damn ’em,” quoth he, “ let ’em work for more— 
that’s all they’re fit for. But, my dear fellow, I'll tell ye 
why he can’t appear again among gentlemen—for though 
he has no debts of honor, that is, debts of play, yet he’s 
contrived to take in several gentlemen in another way— 
for instance, he bought a Titian of Lord , and 
raised the wind by selling it again for seven hundred 
guineas without- ever paying his lordship.—Now, ye 
know, we gentlemen must be correct to one another, 
however we may be allowed to hour the Bourgeois—to 
chouse the canaille, that's all fair enough—but we gentle- 
men must be honourable to one another, ye know, we 
must indeed—so ye see its impossible he can ever shew 
his face again among us—therefore he had. better stay 
where he is!” ! 

‘Certainly that nice sense of honour prevalent among 
gentlemen, leading them to do what is right and proper 
without compulsion, is highly delightful; and constitutes 
one of the chief distinctions between them and the vul- 
gar; and with such gentlemanly feelings, it is not sur- 
prizing they should rather prefer discharging obligations 
of honour, by which I do not particularly mean debts of 
play, but any engagement in which their honour has 
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been solely trusted to, rather then legal claims or securi. 
ty; and though your matter-of-fact folks may dispute 
the justice of this principle, yet, if it be a fault, the more 
liberal will be inclined to allow, it is often of an amiable 
nature; and though it must be confessed, that in high 
life particularly, it is too much considered as a mere 
venial peccadillo to fail in paying a tradesman, even by 
persons of nice honour and delicacy in other respects; 
and, therefore, strangely inconsistent, yet, perhaps it is 
most insufferable in a certain set of puppies, who, be- 
cause they follow no business or profession, dress fashion- 
ably, lounge in Bond-street, &c. conceive themselves 
qualified gentlemen, and entitled to despise the canaille, 
threatening to horse-whip their taylor ; kicking a waiter 
down stairs, and ordering him to be put in the bill; and 
particularly claiming, as the privilege of gentlemen, to 
appropriate their money to any other purpose rather 
than pay their tradesmen’s bills; whereas, in reality, 
they scarcely possess any gentlemanly property superior to 
the Bourgeois they affect to despise, and treat cavalierly. 


HONOUR IN THE CITY. 

A certain mercantile firm went out of their usual line 
of money-making by dabbling deeply in the stocks—the 
speculation apparently failed, and left them minus to 80 
large an amount that bankruptcy seemed inevitable. 
An old quaker and his nephew, partners in the firm, were 
talking over the disaster between themselves before it 
got abroad—the nephew, with much ardour said—we 
must be honourable, uncle, and give up every thing to 
our creditors—The old gentleman, by shaking bis: head, 
and other significant tokens, seemed at least tacitly not 
to relish the proposal—The nephew, without observing 
his uncle’s motions, took pen, ink, and paper, and begam 
to draw out an estimate of their assets;—and as he seé 
down each item he turned to his uncle, and said, indeed 
we must be honourable: Having gone: through their 
stock in trade, he proceeded to his uncle’s private pro- 
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perty, saying, there is vour town house and furniture will 


sell for so much, (setting it down) we must be honour. 


able uncle-—Your country house will bring so much— 
(setting it down,) we must be honourable—your carriage 
and horses will produce so much (setting it down,) we 
must be honourable, ye know. At last the old gentleman 
could bear it no longer—*‘ I'll tell thee what, Jerry,” said 
he,—‘* if thou hadst a wite and five children as I have, 
and knew the world as well as I do—I fancy thou 
wouldst not be so mighty fond of prating about—ho- 
nour !=-bonour !—honour !”—snatching the paper out of 
his hand, and thrusting it into the fire—However, the 
affair turned better than they expected, and they are 
still one of the most opulent houses in the city. 


A SON AND HEIR;—OR, MOTIVES FOR JUSTICE. 
A certain nobleman and his lady duchess are said to 
be very long-winded in their payments. If a tradesman, 
by much manceuvring, gain access to his grace, he always 
refers him to the duchess, saying, “it is entirely her 
affair; I have nothing to do with it; she receives from 
me a sufficient sum for such purposes.”——When her 
grace is applied to—she constantly says, “‘ she has mislaid 
the account, and desires it may be sent in again.’—And 
it is also pretty generally known by her tradesmen, 
through the medium of her servants, that her invariable 
custom every morning is to clear her table of all bills 
sent in during the preceding day, by throwing them 
into the fire unopened, I was told by one of her 
tradesmen, in whose books she had long been pretty 
deeply, that he had sent in the account so often at 
her request, that it seemed useless to do it any more, 
and did not know when, if ever, he should be paid at 
all ;—-however, I have met him again lately, and he ex- 
ultingly told me he had very unexpectedly been paid 
since I saw him—“ and,” said he, “I'll tell ye how it 
happeaed ;—the duchess spontaneously sent me a note, 
desiring I would send in my account once more, and tha 
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I really should be paid immediately. The servant, who 
brought it, told me he was pretty sure I should now re. 
ceive my money, ‘and,’ says he, ‘I tell ye what makes 
me think so.—You know their grace’s lately married at 
rather an advanced age, and much as they wisued for an 
heir, they could scarcely expect it; however, the du- 
chess has just been brought to bed of a son ; and so over. 
joyed is she, and the duke on the occasion, that they de- 
clare they are now determined to pay all their tradesmen’s 
bills !—so I advise you to send in yours as soon as possible 
whilst the fit’s on them. If you give them time to cool 
they may fall into their old ways again.”—He sent in his 
bill the same day, and actually received a check for the 
amount ! 


DEBTOR AND DUN. 

Mr. M—, the comedian, is remarkable for evading 
payment of his debts by every possible contrivance, and 
his dexterity is often amusing. Though by no means 
niggardly in other respects, yet money can seldom be 
drawn from him by fair means for this purpose—this 
propensity extends to the most paltry accounts. An 
attendant at the stage-door had paid postage of letters, 
&c. for him at various times, amounting to twelve shil- 
lings—when asking to be reimbursed, the other replied, 
“‘ when it comes toa pound I'll pay ye.”’—The man let it 
run on till it amounted to that-sum; and again often 
applied but all in vain. Mr. M. was ina hurry, could not 
attend to it, then hadn’t so much about him—some other 
time, &c. &c.—‘* But why don’t ye come and take pot 
luck with me—I've often ask’d ye—always something at 
four, and can give ye a bottle of good wine.” At length 
the man went to his house, M— said,“ now this iskind, 
you've come to dine.” They sat down toa good dinner, 
and afterwards crackt several bottles of wine together. 
As the evening advanced his guest rose to depart, saying; 
“before 1 go I want just to speak on that little business 
——the one pound you’ve owed me a long time ye know. 
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Oh, my good fellow,” quoth his host, ** _— talk on 
business to night, always the morning for ~— nut wont 
ye take another bottle? ** Aye,” soys the other, mare 
how it would be, as I’ve come ready provid, d with a little 
bit of paper that will save a great deat of trouble, which 
he put into his hand, and the other slipt into his pocket 
without looking at it, saying,** a bill of items, I suppose—— 
it was not necessary, I know the amount—d’ye think I 
doubt your accuracy !’—"* No,” said his guest, ‘it is @ 
summons from the court of conscience. And now I’ve 
served it on you—you must attend to-morrow.” His exe 
asperated host exclaim’d—* why you ungrateful dog? 
to abuse my hospitality in this manner; havn’t [I given 
you more than the amount in a good dinner and wine!” 
At length, recovering himself, he broke out into a hearty 
laugh, saying ‘* you've matched me by the lord—well, 
here’s a pound-note” giving it to hin and three and 
sixpence I must have besides,” said the man, “for the 
summons ye know;” “ Weil, well—there it isand let 
me hear no more of thé matter.” strange inconsistency ! 
yet so itis—he'll lend, and even give away money, buat 
cannot part with it to pay a debt! 


SUNDAY MEN. 

Iiately mét with’ a greater bréach of hospitality than 
the foregoing. 

A person who had run through his property, and be- 
sides deeply in debt beyoud his power to pay, was met 
in the streets on a Sunday, the only day in the week he 
ventured abroad, by one of his créditors, to whom he 
Owed a pretty round sum, but who professed much fors 
bearance towards him, aut wvited him to dine as his guest 
at a neighbouring tavern; the poor felidw fo whom ad. : 


hinner 
Was now an object, and thinking bh uiself safe on a Sune 


day till midnigtit, accepted the offer; whew thé | 
Tived lie went, and was treated with a good diy 


. hiner and 
wine. From time to time duriug the evening 
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sharp look out at the clock in the coffee-room, and also 
enquired of his compamon the time by his watch, having 
none of his own, which the other well knew, whoas 
often pulled out his watch, and shewed him. Towards 
eleven, the guest rose to depart, but the other pressed him 
to stay a iittle longer, and take another bottle, which was 
acceded to on condition of being allowed to depart in 
half an hour. Another bottle was called for, which they 
got through within the time, it being then by the clock 
a quarter past eleven—When: he again took his hat, 
and wished his entertainer good night, who then said “it 
is now past twelve, and you are my prisoner—you set 
these men in the corner-lox, who are bailifis 1 have 
brought to arrest you. You had better make no distur- 
bance, which will only expose your situation before the 
whole room, but go quietly off to jail with them ;’—the 
other.replied, “© you areonly joking, I am sure, I can 
trust you, besides its only just past eleven; look at the 
clock and your own waich, so I’ve nearly an hour good 
before you could touch me.—Says the creditor—* De. 
pend uponit, it is past-twelve. I took the precaution 
of having that clock put back an hour, and making my 
watch correspond.—l’ll allow you to enquire the real time 
at the bar, or of any gentleman in the room,” which he 
did, when the poor fellow found it was but too truly past 
twelve, and went quietly off with the bailiffs to prison, 
without any person in the coffee-room, which was full 
of company, being aware of what had happened. 


A ROUT AMONG THE GAOL BIKDS. 

Miss G—rd—n, many years a dashing lady at South. 
ampton, living in high style, and visited by most of the 
fashionables—was like many others, deep in the books of 
her tradesfolks; and not being able to satisfy ’em with 
the needful, the unmannerly Plebeians, unawed by her 
superior standing, fairly lodged her in limbo;—but this by 
wo means checked her career; she was game to the lasts 
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No sooner was she fixed in her new habitation, than she 
gave a house-warming to all her friends, and issued 
cards of invitation for a rout once a week during the sea- 
son. And to shew that it was athing of perfect stile 
and ton, and properly sanctioned, her cards concluded 
with notifying that “the Dowager Lady Si—w—rd 
would be there.”— Her acquaintance, struck with the no- 
velty, as well, perhaps, as having a fellow-fecling for one 
of their own kind, thus placed in durance vile, not know- 
ing what any of us may come to; and unwilling the 
Philistines should triumph, it became a common causes 
all making a point to attend her parties, and none were 
more crowded during the whole winter through all merry 
Southampton. It was really amusing to see en passant, 
the brilliant illumination and assemblage behind the bars, 
with the rest of the gaol birds, peeping through theirs, 
marvelling exceedingly at the rum rigs going on, never 
before seen within tie walls of Southampton’s old castle. 
A BAD CUSTOMER, : 

I oncé overheard a baker say to dnother tradesman, 
* that such a family’s custom was not worth having.”’— 
“ Why,” replied the other, “‘ they take a good deal, and 
pay well, don’t they ?”—* Yes, they do that to be sure,” 
quoth the baker, “ but they settle every week—no op- 
portunity, ye know, to whip down any thing more than 
they have, or overcharge in price; they recollect every 
thing.” Oh,” cried the other, “ if all our customers 
were of that sort, business woudn’t be worth following.” 

Certainly, if tradesmen wish to get folks into their 
books with such views, they are not much to be 
pitied if they never get paid at ali, ’tis only the biter 


bit; but they go on the principle of making those pay 
for those who do uot. 


MYSTERIES OF BUSINESS, 
_ Visiting a China manufacturer in a large way, with 
whom I was very intimate, a man came in, and said he 
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wished to speak with him in private; my friend told hiss 
“he might say any thing before me;” the other then 
said, “I am the Honourable Mr. L.’s gentleman, he’s 
going to be married, and wants a complete set of the 
most elegant china—now Ill take care you shall come in 
for the order, if you'll come down to me under the rose 
with the usual allowance; you know how to contrive it;” 
which the man of China readily agreed to. When this 
gentleman’s gentleman was gone, the other said to me, 
«| suppose you think this very strange, and even disho- 
nest, but these are mysteries of business, well known, and 
generally practised by most tradesmen; [ must charge 
his master ten per cent. more than I should have done, 
and give him the difference; and, for his own sake, he'll 
procure me speedy payment; lord, if we were not to fee 
the manaving servants of your great folks, others would, 


aud we should lose, or, rather, never have many of our 
best customers.” 


LIBERALITY OF BUSINESS. 
T lately met with the following instance of unfecling 


and ungrateful selfishness in atradesman towards a gens 
tleman :—~ 


~~ 


4 


—_ | 





— 


* Mysteries of business.—I remember being in a haberdasher’s 
shop in Oxford-street, where there were several strapping fel- 
Yows behind the counter, serving oat ribbon and bobbin to fe- 
male customers—TI privately asked the master, why he did not 
engage women for the purpose, which they would answer at 
least quite as well, nay even appeared better calculated for— 
might be hired at lower terins, and it would also-encourage the 
sex, which they stood in great need of, 

© Oh, Sir” suys he, ‘I perceive you don’t understand the mys* 

teries of our business.— All what you say is very true—but if 
I were to have shopwomen instead of men, I] should lose a great 
part of my femule customers— those handsome young dogs are 
a great attraction, I always endeavour to get the best looking 
fellows—on the same principle, that your tavern-keepers, who 
know what they are about, always have a pretty bar-maid!” 
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Wr. B. a most respectable gentleman, residing many 
years in a fashionable couutry town, was, from circum- 
stances unnecessary here to go into, suddenly reduced 
from affluence to almost absolute indigence—yet so re- 
spectable was his character that the genury of the town 
and neighbourhood still continued to treat him with the 
same attention as formerlye I was cone day at the shop 
of a tailor in Hi. h-street, who worked for most of the 
fashionanles of the place, when Mr. B. happened to drive 
by in an open barouche with several ladies and gentle- 
men. The tailorsaw him, and said tome, “ there goes 
Mr. B. in style—a pretty fellow that to pass for a gentle- 
man truly, without any money—can’t pay his debts, and 
hasn’t more to live upun than one of my Journeymen.”— 
“ What,” says I, “ do you think money alone wil make 
agentleman?” Hereplied, ** Phoo! I have no idea ofa 
gentleman without mouey, and think myself a much 
better gentleman than he now. J should like to lay down 
guinea for guinea with him, and see who'd stop first—he 
owed me 2 bill of thirty pounds at the time he was 
done up, and I can’t get a farthing from him now.”—~ 
“ Well but,” says I, ‘* every one knows his late reverse 
offortune. This bill, you say, was contracted before his 
misfortune, and such is his character that doubtless he 
would pay if he could—he has been your customer many 
years tomy knowledge, and I dare say you always found 
him very correct.” “ What signifies that>” said the 
Knight o’th’ Thimbje, “ will that pay what he owes me 
now ? Why don’t he ask some of his dashing acquaints 
auce for money, if he’s none of his own—they seem 
mighty fond of him—and I know some of "em have 
plenty.” “ Why,” says I, « gentlemen have certain 
feelings of delicacy that prevent them from making such 
applications.” “ Delicacy! What stuff—if he.cau get 
the money by it,” quoth this gentleman tailor, * or let 
him work it out. I want a clerk to keep my books, and 
serve behind the counter—there’s no great hardship in 
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that, I suppose—let him pay me that way.” After some 
further discourse in the same strain, he concluded by 
saying, * that as Mr. B.’s custom in future would not be 
worth having, and he should make nothing more out of 
him, if he didn’t pay his bill shortly lie would arrest 
him ;” which, sure enough he did a few days afterwards 
whilst walking in High-street, in company with several 
geutlemen of the first consequence in the place. Mr. 
B. instantly found bail, and the bill was soon paid; but 
the consequence to the tailor was, (so indignant were 
the gentry of the place,) that he deservedly lost the prin- 
cipal part of is customers; and found, no doubt, that 
a gentleman might be respected even without money! 
How often does little cunning and selfishness outwit ite 
self. Mr. B. has since been appointed master of the ce 
remonies at the ball-rooms, which, I presume, be finds 
more congenial to his taste than serving behind the tailors 
counter. 

To be sure, such conduct in narrow-minded tradesmen 
may be more excusable than a want of correctness to- 
wards them, by those who pique themselves on being 
their superiors. The truth is, much may be said on both 
sides. Many persons, particularly in high life, take 
credit more from habit and carelessness than necessity; 
or live so extravagantly, that they are compelled—mean- 
ing to pay some time or other, which they often find 
very inconvenient, or even impossible ; and some among 
them may go on the principle of never paying at all; 
but I believe these are comparatively few. On the othet 
hand, tradesmen often court the bad debts they make 
by their eagerness to get folks into their books, in ordet 
to overcharge, and will extend their business, even at 4 
risk, though they well know the faulty characters they 
have to deal with; and when they finally find themselves 
disappointed by the insolvency of a customer, they oftes 
become most inveterate and unsparing, making no dis 
tinction between a want of power, or of principle to pays 
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and never adverting to their own folly, or worse than 
folly, extortionate views. Lord Redesdale’s act was, in- 
deed, a very necessary measure, rendering justice be- 
tween the parties, leaving neither at the mercy of the 
other, and establishing a sort of bankruptcy system for 
gentiemen, long exclusively enjoyed by traders. 
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DEATH or CAPTAIN WRIGHT. 


SIR, 


Livinc at a considerable distance from the metro 
polis, I endeavour to supply the want of local informa 
tion relative to what is going forward in the busy world, 
and more particularly so on the grand political stage of 
Europe, by a diligent perusal of the London journals, 
both morning and evening. For this purpose, we have 
jn the town where I reside formed a kind of literary soci- 
ety, composed of the principal inhabitants, who support 
a reading-room at the house of a respectable bookseller 
and stationer. In addition to the newspapers, we take 
in several of the London periodical works, such as ree 
views, magazines, &c. among which, I assure you, Sir, 
the Scourge holds a distinguished place. The liberal frees 
dom of opinion which characterizes that work, with its 
zealous Opposition to all efforts, on the part of those in 
power and office, to corrupt public virtue on the one 
hand; on the other, to perpetuate the empire of delusion, 
by keeping the community in the dark on points of vital 
interest to the state, have long established it a favorite 
with the far major-part of our society. 

But to come to the point, The other day I read ina 
well-known Opposition paper a detailed and circumstane 
tial account of the proceedings held lately in Palaces 
yard, under the presidency of Sir Francis Burdett, by a 

meeting of the inhabitants and electors of Westminster, 
































































re Hunt's speech in Palace-yard. 
convened for the purpose of deliberating on the steps 
most expedient to be taken, im consequence of the re. 
jection of a recent petition, addressed by that body to 
the House of Commons. I flatter myself, Mr. Editor, I 
have ever approved myself a sincere friend to the cause 
of rational liberty, and for this reason [ always view 
with a favovrable eye all constitutional efforts made by 
the people, to obtain a redress of public grievances. I 
am particularly a staunch advocate for the purity of na- 
tional representation, and of the necessity of parliamen. 
tary reform. 

Hence you will readily conceive, Mr. Editor, that the 
intention of my present letter is not to combat or ime 
pugn any doctrine or measures tending to promote so 
desirable an end, What principally struck my notice oa 
reading the speeches made on occasion of the above 
meeting, and what, in fact, forms the immediate object 
of my communication, are certain assertions made bya 
gentleman of the name of Hunt, respecting the death 
of Captain Wright, of the Vincejo, in the prison of the 
Temple at Paris, where he was so long, and (as it has 
ever been considered by all persons with whom I have 
had an opportunity of conversing on the subject,) so uns 
justly detained au secret / 


Mr. Hunt, in his speech in Palace-yard, not content 
with stigmatizing Captain Wright’s conduct, in general 
terms, (as far as respects the mission which led to his 
capture and detention,) has thought proper torepresent 
the death of that gallant and meritorious officer as his 
own desperate deed, as an act committed by himself 
under the influence of despondency—in plain English, 
as sucide/ Now, Sir, I who have enjoyed peculiar op- 
portunities of knowing and appreciating the character of 
Captain Wright from personal acquaintance, cannot 
sufler Such @ stigma to rest on the memory of so brave 
and so esteemed a man without offering some remarks, 
which, in my humble opinion, wall little tend to corres 
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Refutation of Mr: H.’s assertion. 13 


borate the broad, unqualified, unwarrantable allegations 
of Mr. Hunt. This I am induced to do, not merely ena 
a personal regard for the late ‘Captain of the Neinerge ; 
but from motives of still higher moment and necessity— 
because I consider the memory of brave: men, who fall 
in the public service, in the cause of their sovereign and 
their country, a kind of sacred deposit, entrusted to the 
national guardianship and care, and which no rash un- 
hallowed hand ought wantonly and sacrilegiously to 
prophane. 

In the first place then, I will appeal to the officers who 
sailed with, and were captured with Captain Wright, 
(many of them I know, and with some of them have 
passed full many a weary hour in imprisonment in 
France ;) Iwill appeal to Mr. Innis, lieutenant of the 
Vincejo, to Mr. Hitter, master, Mr. Georce Ports, 
midshipman—in a word, I will appeal to the whole crew 
that served under his orders, whether, at taking leave of 
their captain in the Temple, on setting ont to join the 
depots, to which they were respectively ordered, whe- 
ther Captain Wright did not expressly tell them that he 
well foresaw the fate which awaited him ? Whether he 
did not declare he should ultimately be murdered by the 
French government, and that after his assassination 
should be accomplished, his death would be attributed 
to his own desperation? Did not Captain Wright, in 
making this declaration, add in most emphatic terms— 
“ But I trust, my brave fellows, you are all too tho- 

‘roughly acquainted with my character ever to suspect 
me capable of such weakness.” Let Mr. Hunt ask these 
questions of any of the gentlemen I have above pointed 


out. I well know what will be the answer 


he will re- 
ceive, 


But, independent of the general character of Captain 
Wright—a character noted for firmness and heroic en- 
durance—a character which must ever acquit him in 
Opinion of every intelligent judge of the crime so w 
tonly imputed to him by Mr. Hunt—a character fina 
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74 Cruelties exercised on Captain Wright. 


which oucht to render not only that gentleman, but every 
other person, cautious how they attack the meniory of 
so deserv ng and esteemed a man, without ample and 
convincing proof. I have other reasons for withholding 
all credit from the accusation. During a short abode in 
Paris, in the spring of last year, [ endeavoured to obtain 
conviction on this point. T wiil not, after the example 
of Mr. Hunt, deal in positive assertions. Deeds of dark. 
ness, (such as the imputed murder of Capt. Wright) are 
ever conducted with all possible secresy—and not untre- 
quently it happens, that the perpetrators of the crime 
themselves are effectually silenced, and prevented trom 
giving their evidence, by means not unfamiliar to th 
persons who decree the guilty deed. 

The result of my enquiry then was—not absolute proof 
—as I lave already stated, but a firn: persuasion from 2 
mass of conspiring circumstances, that means of torture 
had been resorted to, by command of the French go- 
vernment, to extort certain confessions from the untor- 
tunate captain of the Vincejo; that the latter heroically 
withstood ali their cruelties—chat after he had suflered 
mutilation, having lost a hand and a foot—it was resolved, 
in order to put the question of his release from secret col 
finement in the Temple (a point peren.ptorily insisted up- 
on by the British government) de finitively at rest, and to 
prevent a disclosure of the diabolical arts which had_ been 
practised to overcome his firmness—to make away with 
him altogether by sending him to “ that bourne, from 
which notraveller returns.” This measure was according: 
ly carried into execution—and the next day the report 
found its way into the French journals, that Captain 
Wright had laid violent hands upon himself, Such ex- 
pedients were not new with the French government. Si" 

milar means were resorted to in the case of General Pis 
chegru. 


7 ‘ saat ' ie : . 
” eed eeeate: of the aboy e, ip your bold and impartial 
musceilany, will greatly oblige 


Yours, &c. 


VINDEX 


S—~——, May 15th, 1815. 
































Epitaphs. 7a 


Qn the Death of Dr. Dunn of Fleet-market, addressed to his 


Friend, Dr. Allsop, of iWatlington, Oxfordshire. 


Allsov ! all’s up / Ov Duuo 1s done at last ! 


Death dunn’d hin near tie Fleet, and holds hii fast! 





Epitaphs. 
On Miss Living, late of Fenchurch-street. 
Heard ve that knell 2—her gentle spirit’s fled, 
Aad iiving iriends now mourn a Living dead. 





On Mr. Hales, late of Gracechurch-street. 
Hales vone to Heav’n 2—Sure some mis‘ake prevails— 
In Heavy a ‘tis said, they’ve neither achs nor ails / 


On Mr. Merideth, late of London-street. 
Here lies a mia, wo as the stury saith, 
Boih liv’d aud dy’d—how strange !—a merry death / 





On Mr. Sharpe, late of Aldgate. 
All flat beneath this stone hes Mr. Sharpe in clay; 
If so, then flat is Sharpe, and Sharpe is flat, Tsay !— 





On the Rev. Mr. Church, interr'd in * * * * Cathedral. 
Here ties a Church, and what is more, 
Lies uuderneath another's floor ! 





On Mr. Pope, lute of Fleet-market. 
A Pope lies here infallible you think ? 
Ev’n so—he never fuil’d, when press’d, to drink. 














Lines written on perceiving a Felon gibbetted near the Seat of 


Government, 


Alas, how unequal does fortune distribute,— 
The poor thief that robs, seldom misses a gibhet ; 
Whilst those who dare venture to strike a bold stroke, 
Find robbing and hanging are all a mere joke; 

So strangely does fortune their destinies aiter,— 

To some she gives ribbons, to others a halter // 








































Epitaphs. 





On Mr, King, late of Drury-Lane. 
Here lies a crownless monarch, though a king, 
Sans lands, sans subjects, and sans every thing, 





At the Election for the county of Downshire in Ireland, when 

Lord C * * * was turned out and Colonel Mead turned in, 

one of his lordship’s supporters was hanged in chaius for 

robbing the mail, The following jeu de'sprit was found nail- 
ed to the gibbet by one of the electors going to the poll. 


The humble Request of Jemmy Barlow, hanged for robbing the 
Mail when on the road to give my Lord C 





& plumper 
All you who pass along this way, 

Pray stop, and hear what I do say ; 

Oh, pity this my dismal station ; : 
I robbed the mail—my friend the nation; . 
“* But little rogues submit to fate, 

Whilst great ones thrive and live in state 3” 
A few more words—attend, I pray, 

Give my respects to Cas——gh, 

1 humbly beg his kind protection, 

To send me safe to the election, 

For I believe my vote’s as good, 

As some who pass this lonely wood ; 

Tell him to stretch his lanthorn jaws, 


4 
Aud try to gain John Bull’s applause, : 





ae 
weak 


5, ear. 


And not like me defy the laws. 

Or else they'll soon reverse my doom, é 
And here suspend him in my room, " 
Where though exalted still on high, 
His flippant tongue will cease to lie. 
And all bis speeches be confined | 
To whistling in the passing wind, a 
Go tell him this from Jemmy BARLow 
The kiddy from the town of Carlow, 


> , ° bd 
Who hopes within a little space, “ji 
To meet him in a warmer place ; ‘ 
Where he may take his seat of sin, 4 


Nor interest need to vote him in, 
Where fiends will be his firm protectors, 
And not brib’d votes and mock electors, 
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DRURY-LANE. 





“¢ Honesty’s the best Policy,” a musical entertainment, was 
performed, for the first time, on Wednesday May 31, for the 
benefit of Mr. Munden. The plot hinges on the arts employed 
by a wicked Cadi to he revenged on an honest patriot of the 
name of Mustapha, who scrutinizes with too keen an eye, and 
speaks too freely of the bad administration of that magistrate, 
With this view he brings about a marrage between Mustaupha’s 
daughter, and a person supposed to be no better than a com- 
mon vagabond, whom the Cad? vas himself released from prison, 
to serve his vindictive purpose. 1t turns out, however, that the 
Cadi has out-witted himse!f—the supposed vagrant is the law- 
ful prince of the country ; Mustapha is raised to dignity and 
honour! his daughter becomes the favorite Sultana, and the 
disappointed Cudi, in the defeat of his malice, finds that after 
all, ‘* Honesty is the best poticy.” The piece, after having 
reached a fourth representation, bas been laid aside, 

The second new dramatic production, brought forward since 
our last, is au Historical Melodrame, iw three acts, entitled 
Charles the Bold ; or the Siege of Nantz, performed, for the 
first tine, on Thursday, June 15, for the benefit of Miss Kelly. 
It is a translation from the French, by Mr. Armold, and abounds 
in iucideuts and passages highly applicable to the present event- 
fultimes. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, lays siege to 
Nantz. Meeting with a most gallant and obstinate resistance, he 
endeavours to seduce the governor of that town to betray his 
trust ; but the virtuous commander rejects with indignation all 
his overtures, This, of course, feraishes ample ground for al- 
lusion, in which the conduct of certain French marshals and 
generals, of modern notoriety, is very successfully aimed at. 
At lengih the duke becomes master of the town; orders the in« 
habitants to be decimated, and with a refinement in cruelty 
worthy of a savage himself, places the infant son of the governor’s 
daughter, Leontina before a loaded cannon to be put to death. 
In this critical mo:ment,the child is wrested from the hands of 
the enraged duke—Leontina snatches a lighted match from a 
soldier, fires off the gvuu, and the duke falls, 

As already stated, the grand leading political events, which 
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mark the present times, give considerable interest and poignancy 
to the piece. It has already been performed for the twelfth 
time, and on each repetition with increased applause, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
The repetition of Miss O’Neil’s characters, and the quick 
succession of the benefits this month, have afforded no oppors 
tunity for criticism, 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


This truly matchless and unparalleled scenery of nocturnal 
fasciuation and fashionable resort opened for the season on 
Monday, June 12, with a display of splendour, elegance, and 
taste, of which it is difficult, if notimpossible, to form a com- 
mensurate idea. Among the priucipal novel attractions de- 
serves to be foremost mentioned, a scene, placed at the eid of 
the long walk, parallel to the space allotted for the fire-works» 
representing a NAUMACHIA, or an engagement at sea. The 
contriver of this exhibition, Mr. Bologna, jun. of Coveut Gar- 
den theatre, has pourtrayed the various operations and ina- 
neenvres of such a fight with wonderful fidelity and effect. The 
firing of the cannon ts heard—the flash distinctly seen; and 
the damage sustained by the hulls and rigging of the vessels 
most ably imitated. Presently a ship is discovered on fire— 
volumes of smoke ascend---boats pass and repass to afford as- 
sistance, and two ships are cruising constantly about. They 
veer, brace their yards, trim their sails, and perform all the 
various manceuvres actually practised on such occasions. The 
general effect is heightened by the rolling of the waves, and the 
noise occasioned by the recussion of the billows as they strike the 
shore. | 

A numerous and well selected band of instrumental perfor- 
mers are eugazed. Among them are Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Ster- 
ing, the two Misses Halford, (engaged this season for the 


first time) Mr. Dionum, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Collier, (likewise 
a new engagement.) 
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